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I N  an  article  upon  Pulpit  Eloquence,  which  appears  in  a 
“  recent  Number  of  a  popular  Journal,*  it  is  cited  as  a  trite 
remark,  that  ‘  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  generally  speaking, 
‘  turns  very  peculiar  advantages  to  a  very  moderate  account.’ 
And  the  Writer  must  be  allowed  to  have  placed  both  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Christian  teacher  and  the  comparatively  small 
account  to  which  those  advantages  are  turned,  in  a  very  forcible 
light.  The  more  the  subject  is  reflected  upon,  the  more  aston¬ 
ishing,  we  think,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  a  day  when  so  much 
attention  is  paid  to  pulpit  oratory,  there  should  be  so  few  elo¬ 
quent  j)reachers,  and  so  extremely  little  eloquence  of  a  higli 
order;  that  while  sermons  are  in  so  much  more  general  request 
than  formerly,  and  congregations  are  so  easily  brought  together, 
V  the  cases  should  be  so  rare,  in  which  any  powerful  impression 
is  made  upon  the  public  mind  through  this  medium. 

The  causes  of  this  fact  are  but  slightly  touched  in  the  article 
referred  to;  and  yet,  they  are  worthy  of  being  investigated. 
It  may  be  said,  that  eloquence  is  not  a  very  common  endow¬ 
ment  in  any  walk  of  life  ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  there 
seems  to  be  an  uncommon  dearth  of  the  article,  both  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar.  We  have  no  Foxes  or  Pitts,  no  Erskines 
or  Currans,  rising  into  fame.  And  thus,  the  rareness  of  elocjuent 
men  in  the'  Church,  may  seem  to  be  in  part  referriblc  to  the 
same  causes  that  have  prevented  the  formation  and  rise  of  emi¬ 
nent  orators  in  other  departments.  But  this  inference  would 
not  be  quite  correct.  First,  the  fact  is  of  too  lon^  standing  to 
be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  We  have  had  eloquent  seiia- 
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tors  and  pleaders,  but,  within  the  Church  of  England,  scarcely 
a  powerful  preacher  since  Bishop  Burnet.  The  exceptions  are 
to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  ranks  of  Methodism.  Besides, 
if  there  be  in  the  settled,  peaceful,  and  unstirring  character  of 
the  times,  something  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  or 
development  of  forensic  or  political  eloquence,  there  is  much  in 
their  religious  aspect  that  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  sacred  oratory, — much  to  call  out  and  excite  the 
preacher,  as  well  as  a  more  powerful  demand  for  the  exertion 
of  his  best  faculties. 

Nor  is  pulpit  eloquence  altogether  neglected  or  despised. 
Popularity  is  aimed  at  pretty  generally  ;  and  popularity,  such 
as  it  is,  is  in  some  cases  cheaply  obtained.  And  perhaps  we 
may  be  told,  that  a  popular  preacher  must  be,  in  some  sort,  an 
eloquent  one;  that  the  individual  who  can  attract  to  himself 
large  crowds,  and  keep  up  the  complacent  attention  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  audience,  must  be  a  gifted  man.  Unhappily — or  we 
should  rather  say  happily,  when  Scriptural  truth  is  taught — it 
is  found  that  large  audiences  can  be  collected  and  maintained 
by  individuals  with  whom  a  man  of  either  eloquence  or  correct 
taste  would  feel  it  degrading  to  be  compared, — by  the  periodical 
exhibition  of  mere  fluency  of  the  shallowest  description,  or  by 
mere  theological  eccentricity.*  Dr.  Hawker  could  collect 
crowds,  as  large  as  Dr.  Gordon  or  Dr.  Chalmers  can  now  ;  and 
♦he  same  individuals  would  be  found  runnins  to  hear  either. 
It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  is  always  the  attraction ;  al¬ 
though,  thank  God,  evangelical  preaching,  which  alone  comes 
home  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  subjects  of  those  spiritual  wants 
which  only  the  Gospel  can  relieve,  will  always  be  the  most 
popular.  But  the  doctrine,  apart  from  the  manner,  does  not 
ensure  to  the  preacher,  however  learned  and  judicious,  a  com¬ 
placent  audience.  It  is  therefore  found  necessary  to  pay  a 
greater  attention  than  ever,  to  the  manner  of  address,  or  what 
is  called  pulpit  oratory. 

Surely,  then,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  whether  eloquence  be 
a  legitimate  object  of  desire  and  pursuit  to  the  Christian 
minister, — a  gift  earnestly  to  be  coveted  for  the  highest  ends, — 
the  most  exalted  of  human  endowments  in  its  noblest  and  wor¬ 
thiest  application.  If  it  be  lawful  to  seek  to  please  an  audience 
by  the  getting  up  of  ‘  a  good  sermon,’  and  by  the  requisites  of  an 
approved  preacher  as  to  its  delivery,  it  cannot  be  unworthy  of 
the  sacred  office  to  seek  to  impress,  command,  and  move,  by  the 

•  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  “  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall 
men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
iheiii.”  Acts  xx.  30. 
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putting  forth  of  the  higher  qualities  of  intellectual  art.  If  popu* 
larity  may  be  desired  as  an  instrument  of  usefulness,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  popularity,  the  power  of  ruling  the  popular 
mind  by  the  art  of  persuasion,  may  as  legitimately,  and  from  as 
holy  motives,  be  aspired  after. 

.  But  eloquence  is,  by  many  persons,  confounded  with  display. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  At  the  very  point  at  which 
display  becomes  palpable,  eloquence  ends.  Without  wishing 
to  disparage  any  class  of  public  teachers,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  the  prevailing  style  of  pulpit  address  is  by  no  means 
perfectly  free  from  the  vice  of  display.  An  eloquent  speaker 
must,  at  least  for  the  time,  be  full  of  his  subject ;  whereas  there 
is  a  style  of  speaking,  which  always  keeps  below  eloquence, 
but  which  may  please  and  attract,  while  it  leaves  the  speaker 
at  perfect  liberty  to  be  less  occupied  with  his  topic,  than  with 
the  display  of  himself. 

Eloquence,  pulpit  eloquence,  is,  in  fact,  indistinctly  aimed 
at, — even  by  some  who  might  disclaim  it;  it  is  not  despised, 
but  it  is  ill  understood.  And  this  we  take  to  be  one  principal 
cause  that  it  is  so  rarely  attained.  We  say  that  it  is  indis¬ 
tinctly  aimed  at.  There  is  a  sufhcient  degree  of  ambition 
afloat,  but  it  is  not  of  that  kind  which  aims  high.  Mixed 
motives  actuate  all  men, — those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  common  with  others,  if  not  in  the  same 
degree  ;  but  the  wish  to  succeed  and  to  excel,  which  is  an 
element  in  all  great  exertions,  does  not,  in  the  case  in  question, 
rise  into  a  generous  passion.  Perhaps,  there  was  never  elo¬ 
quence  without  ambition ;  and  ambition  is  neither  the  vice  nor 
the  virtue  of  the  age.  It  is  not  agitating  the  world  by  its 
turbulence,  nor,  in  its  holier  mood,  leading  captive  the  world's 
admiration  by  the  exhibition  of  moral  greatness.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  wish,  the  aim  of  all  classes  is,  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  society,  and  to  be  comfortable.  But  surely  the  objects 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  embracing  in  its  scope  both  worlds, 
and  in  its  successful  exercise  ensuring  a  reward  infinitely 
outweighing  any  sublunary  prize, — are  worthy  of  calling  forth 
a  sacred  ambition  of  even  a  heroic  character. 

Looking  at  all  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  minister,  as 
derived  from  his  theme,  his  station,  and  his  personal  interest 
both  in  the  subject  and  the  issue,  we  should  be  led  almost  to 
w’onder  why  all  sincere  and  well-informed  preachers  of  the 
Christian  verities  are  tiot  eloquent.  That  seems  to  be  so  far 
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of  an  English  Massillon  or  Bourdaloue  rising  up  in  the 
English  Church.  Eloquence  has  not  simply  been  discounte¬ 
nanced,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  stifled  and  most  sedulously 
extirpated.  A  sermon  unwritten  has  been  regarded  as  an  ofl'ence 
against  orthodoxy, — more  heinous,  if  possible,  than  a  few 
words  of  extemporaneous  prayer ;  and  a  dry,  short,  monoto¬ 
nous  tone  and  cadence,  studiously  unafiecting,  has  been  the 
standard  of  polite  oratory,  from  which  few  have  had  till  of  late 
the  temerity  to  deviate.  Garrick’s  criticism  on  the  preachers 
of  his  day,  as  compared  with  the  actors,  will  doubtless  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The  Church,  in  its  morbid 
dread  of  enthusiasm,  had,  by  low’  living,  brought  on  paralysis. 
Even  now,  to  a  great  extent,  any  thing  approaching  to  oratory, 
lies  under  the  stigma  of  suspected  Methodism,  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  to  that  very  equivocal  description 
of  clergymen  whom  Lord  Liverpool  thought  it  his  duty  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  all  the  higher  stations  in  the  Establishment. 

The  causes  why  Protestant  Dissenters  have  not  among  them 
more  eloquent  preachers,  must  be  altogether  diflerent.  One 
cause  may  be,  the  want  of  good  models.  And  yet,  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  individual  who,  of  all  living  preachers,  best 
deserves  to  be  so  regarded,  seems,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to 
be  wholly  without  follow  ers  in  the  chaste  and  simple  style  of  his 
oratory.  He  may  have  his  mimics,  but  has  scarcely  any  scho¬ 
lars.  As  if  the  highest  models  were  not  the  most  imitable,  it 
has  been  seemingly  deemed  a  tribute  to  his  excellence,  to  dis¬ 
regard  his  example.  Hecause  those  higher  flights  of  eloquence 
and  originality  which  characterise  the  master-mind  may  not  be 
attainable,  the  lesson  which  might  be  learned  from  his  mode 
of  preaching  has  been  overlooked.  No  preacher  of  the  present 
day  exemplifies  in  so  great  perfection  that  secret  of  all  true 
oratory,  clear  ideas  in  simple  language.  No  one  is  more 
entirely  free  from  display,  or  contrives  so  completely  to  throw 
himself  into  his  subject  as  to  be  concealed  by  it,  and  to  send 
you  away  with  the  impression  that  you  never  saw  the  subject 
in  so  strong  a  light  before.  That  exquisite  perspicuity  which 
is  the  great  charm  of  his  oratory,  that  ‘  simple  clearness 

*  which,  like  the  day-light,  makes  things  conspicuous,  and 

*  does  not  make  them  glare,’* — might  be  emulated,  if  it  coidd 
not  be  equalled.  Without  simplicity,  there  can  be  no  true 
eloquence.  The  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  pages  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  oratory,  those  which  are  recorded  to  have 
produced,  on  their  first  utterance,  the  most  powerful  efl'ect,  are 
distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  their  pure  simplicity, — 


*  'I'hc  description  of  the  eloquence  of  Fox  as  given  by  Foster, 
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such  as  characterizes  some  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  in  the 
compositions  of  Purcell  and  Handel.  It  is  a  familiar  saying, 
he  that  is  rich  may  venture  to  dress  plain  ;  and  rich  minds 
always  dress  simply.  But  the  prevailing  style  of  modern 
preachers  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  aflbrd  this  indication  of 
intellectual  opulence.  It  is  oratory  in  full  dress.  There  is  an 
affectation  of  philosophical  diction,  which,  if  not  so  offensive 
to  taste  as  a  poetical  diction,  is  still  less  intelligible  to  the 
lower  classes.  An  essaying  style  has  unfortunately  been  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted,  which  has  certainly  the  merit  of  making  an 
idea  carry  more  weight  of  words,  and  last  out  longer  than  by 
any  other  mode  :  it  is  called,  we  believe,  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  is  very  academical,  but  of  its  being  adapted  to  edifi¬ 
cation  we  strongly  doubt.  It  cannot  be  charged  upon  the 
pulpit  in  the  present  day,  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  sound 
evangelical  doctrine  ;  but  still,  “  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue 
“  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is 
“  spoken  A  want  of  simplicity  in  the  preacher  may  be 

almost  as  fatal  to  his  usefulness  as  a  want  of  fidelity ;  and 
though  the  source  of  the  evil  be  different,  while  they 

*  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw, 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.* 

We  would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  this  want  of  simplicity 
is  always  the  result  of  intellectual  poverty ;  still  less,  that  it 
proceeds  from  wilful  affectation,  from  u  want  of  simplicity  in 
the  motives  and  views  of  the  individual,  or  from  any  thing 
worse  than  bad  taste.  But  we  view  the  consequences  of  its 
prevalence  with  not  the  less  dismay.  To  our  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  it  forms  at  least  one  cause  of  the  preference  increasingly 
obtained  by  the  more  simple,  more  edifying  preaching  of  many 
of  the  evangelical  clergy.  Parents  who  might  listen  with  com¬ 
placency  to  theological  discussions,  and  criticisms,  and  argu¬ 
ments,  and  orations  from  the  pulpit,  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  for  their  children  and  servants,  instruction  must  be  sought 
for  elsewhere.  And  unless  there  takes  place  a  very  consider¬ 
able  alteration  in  this  respect,  in  the  prevailing  style  of  Dissent¬ 
ing  preaching,  without  pretending  to  the  gift  of  vaticination, 
we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  the  result  will  be  such  as  shall 
give  the  death-blow  to  that  interest  with  which  hitherto  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  this  country  has  been  the  most 
closely  identified. 

How  far  the  modern  system  of  academic  training  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  formation  of  eloquent  preachers,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  question.  The  negative  has  been  strongly  maintained  : 
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and  certainly,  the  forcing  system  by  which  orators  are  so  very 
speedily  raised,  to  meet,  as  is  said,  the  increasing  demand  for 
supplies  of  that  description,  must  tend,  we  think,  to  injure  the 
plant.  It  were,  indeed,  most  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  theo¬ 
logical  academies  should  be  schools  for  eloquence  :  they  are 
not  at  all  adapted  for  this  ;  and  all  that  can  be  required,  or 
ought  to  be  aimed  at,  is,  that  they  should  furnish  the  materials 
for  it,  and  that  they  should  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as 
‘  the  grave  of  eloquence.*  We  do  not  profess  to  know  very 
much  of  the  interior  of  such  institutions,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  faultiness  lies,  not  in  the  administration,  but 
purely  in  the  system.  That  there  are  evils  connected  with  the 
present  system,  is  felt,  and  has  been  acknowledged,  by  some 
who  have  with  equal  laboriousness  and  ability  presided  over 
these  ‘  schools  of  the  prophets  ;*  and  the  only  way  by  which 
they  have  become  reconciled  to  that  system,  has  been,  by  re¬ 
ferring  its  defects  to  the  inevitable  imperfection  of  all  human 
institutions,  the  alloy  of  evil  inseparable  from  the  good.  We 
believe  that  we  should  be  simply  doing  justice  to  the  highly 
esteemed  individuals  who  for  the  most  part  occupy  those  posts 
of  anxious  responsibility  and,  to  a  great  extent,  thankless  la¬ 
bour,  w'ere  we  to  affirm,  that  all  that  can  be  done  by  them  to 
give  efficiency  to  those  institutions,  has  been  done.  Nor  do  we 
lightly  estimate  the  importance  and  advantage  of  such  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  actual  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  the 
churches.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  multiplication  of  theological  academies,  the 
Dissenting  ministry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  has  not 
risen  in  public  estimation  and  efficiency,  but  has  declined  ; 
that  a  vicious  style  of  preaching  has  spread,  as  far  removed 
from  simplicity  as  from  true  eloquence,  and  that,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  they  have  failed  to  produce  any  fair  proportion 
of  either  eminent  or  eloquent  men. 

We  arc,  perhaps,  bound  to  say  what  we  consider  as  the  radi¬ 
cal  defect  in  the  system  upon  which  these  institutions  are  con¬ 
ducted  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  we  shall  be 
forgiven,  we  hope,  if  we  take  the  freedom  of  speaking  very 
plainly.  The  first  error  lies  in  their  embracing  a  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  far  too  wide  for  the  time  allowed,  and  in¬ 
cluding  arrangements  incompatible.  A  raw  lad  is  taken  from 
the  counter;  he  is  made  a  preacher,  as  the  easiest  thing,  in  one 
year,  a  Greek  scholar  in  two,  a  profound  Hebraist  in  three,  and 
an  accomplished  divine  and  orator  in  four.  And  his  being  set 
to  preach,  is  just  that  which  unfits  him  for  acquiring  either  solid 
learning  or  any  thing  else  well,  except  that  ffuency  which  is 
dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  substitute  for  fertility. 
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instead  of  being  the  result  of  it.  A  preaching  student,  a 
learner  set  to  teach,  is  a  solecism  :  nothing  but  the  familiarity 
of  the  practice  could  reconcile  persons  to  tlie  gross  impropriety. 
The  practice  is  as  cruel  to  the  young  men  as  it  is  degrading  to 
the  sacred  office,  and  destructive  of  those  feelings  of  respect  in 
congregations  towards  the  minister,  which  it  is  so  infinitely  im¬ 
portant  to  cherish.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  specious  pleas 
which  may  be  urged  for  the  toleration  of  the  practice  within 
certain  limits,  although  the  practice  has  spurned  all  sober  and 
decent  limitation  ;  but  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  it  has 
been  productive  of  more  serious  mischief  to  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  various  ways,  than  can  be  compensated  by  any  occa¬ 
sional  good  resulting  from  these  precocious  exertions,  so  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  individual  and,  in  general,  so  little  satisfactory  to 
their  hearers.  We  look  upon  it,  indeed,  as  a  fraudulent  thing,  to 
take  a  young  man  from  his  studies,  and  compel  him  to  employ 
three  days  out  of  six  in  writing  bad  sermons  and  travelling  to 
some  obscure  place  to  practice  praying  and  preaching,  when 
he  must  feel  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  suA  sacred  employment. 
The  shifts, — the  deception  to  which  there  is  a  temptation  to 
have  recourse  in  order  to  maintain  a  respectable  appearance,— 
the  levity  with  which  such  performances  are  spoken  of, — the 
occasional  mortification,  or  expense,  the  hinderance  and  fatigue 
attendant  upon  such  excursions,  and  the  havoc  made  in  simpli¬ 
city  of  feeling, — altogether  render  this  pernicious  practice  of 
making  students  play  the  minister,  a  source  of  mischief  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  calculate. 

Preaching,  the  all  and  every  thing  in  the  modern  system, 
is  just  that  one  thing  which  academies  cannot  teach;  and  it 
is  for  this  very  reason,  that  the  poor  student  is  sent  out  to 
learn  the  art  as  he  may,  by  practising  his  gifts.  But  would  it 
not  be  better  that  our  colleges  should  be  reserved  for  scholars, 
and  that  the  business  of  acquisition  should  be  understood  to 
be,  while  there,  their  sole  object?  Why  should  an  individual 
who  is  fit  to  occupy  a  pulpit,  be  sent  to  an  academy  ?  He  is 
either  competent  to  instruct  others,  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  let 
him  teach :  if  not,  let  him  keep  to  his  lessons,  and  “  tarry 
till  his  beard  be  grown.*'  What  would  be  thought  and  said,  if 
the  universities  of  Mother  Church  sent  out  raw  sizars  to 
preach  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment? 

But  another  serious  defect  in  the  constitution  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  institutions  is  this :  they  require  no  security,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  student  should  have  the  means  of 
maintaining  himself  in  respectability  till  he  obtains  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  furnish  him  with  no  means 
of  earning  his  bread,  except  by  preaching.  A  theological 
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academy,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  is  a  public  charity. 
The  number  of  students  is  extremely  small,  who  are  educated 
in  them  at  their  own  expense  or  at  that  of  their  friends.  In 
some  cases,  the  charity  has  been  abused,  the  gratuitous  edu¬ 
cation  having  been  claimed 'm  forma  pauperis  by  individuals 
whose  friends  were  well  able  to  support  them  during  their 
studies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  this  education,  though,  in  some  cases,  a  great  advantage, 
has  tended  to  open  the  door  into  the  ministry  somewhat  too 
widely,  and  to  make  such  institutions  less  valued  and  less  re¬ 
spectable.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  men  are  disposed  to 
set  more  value  on  what  they  pay  for,  than  on  what  is  gratui¬ 
tously  bestowed ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  sense 
of  obligation  and  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  both  of  the 
students  and  their  friends,  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  were  the 
education  not  so  perfectly  gratuitous.  Besides,  why  should 
the  Dissenting  ministry  be  uniformly  entered  through  the  door 
of  pauperism  ?  Why  should  exclusive  encouragement  be  given 
to  those  whose  circumstances  necessitate  them  to  accept  of 
this  charity  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  maintenance  ?  How  is  it 
that  the  sons  of  opulent  Dissenters  are  never  found  availing 
themselves,  as  in  former  times,  of  the  literary  and  theological 
advantages  which  such  institutions  hold  out?  Has  not  the 
effect  of  this  system  been  to  pauperize  the  ministry,  and  to 
render  it  less  respectable  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  support  ? 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil.  As  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  by  these  institutions,  is  too  cheap  in  one  point  of 
view,  so,  in  another,  it  is  insufRcient,  because,  in  the  hnlure 
of  personal  resources,  they  furnish  the  academic  with  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  maintaining  himself  in  the  anxious  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  termination  of  his  studies,  and  his  obtaining  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  become  a  pastor.  He  must  preach  or  starve.  The 
institution  takes  him  up  as  a  pauper,  and  having  fed  and 
maintained  him  entirely  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  turns 
him  out  on  the  religious  world.  One  consequence  is,  that  the 
student  is  laid  under  strong  temptation  to  enter  into  premature 
engagements  of  a  pastoral  nature,  before  his  noviciate  is  ex¬ 
pired,  to  secure  a  future  habitation.  Now  we  really  think,  that 
a  SocieW  which  thus  adopts  young  men,  in  order  to  train  them 
for  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  wmch  holds  out  a  gratuitous 
education  as  a  bonus  to  encourage  them  to  come  forward  from 
even  the  lowest  ranks,  ought  not  to  stop  short  in  its  munifi¬ 
cence  thus  improvidently  ;  that,  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  require  it,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  preaching  in  order  to  purchase  books  and  clothes 
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t\’hile  in  the  house,  or  to  support  himself  out  of  it.  There 
ought  to  he  provided  funds  of  some  description,  which  might 
both  serve  as  a  premium  upon  scholarship,  and  as  a  resource 
to  those  who  revolt  at  mingling  mercenary  considerations  with 
the  sacred  engagements  of  the  pulpit.  Nothing  can  have  a 
worse  tendency  upon  the  ingenuous  mind  of  a  young  man, 
than  teaching  him  to  rely  upon  preaching  fees.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  any  institution  of  this  kind,  that  its  students  should 
receive  a  fee  for  their  preaching.  If  they  are  to  be  sent  out, 
the  Institution  ought  to  be  at  the  charge  of  their  expenses  ; 
and  at  least  during  the  period  of  their  education,  they  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  accept  of  a  degrading  and  paltry  remu¬ 
neration  for  their  occasional  services.  But  then  it  is  equally 
necessary,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  by  indigence  to 
have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  bather  those  who  recommend 
the  student  ought  to  be  chargeable  with  his  unavoidable  ex¬ 
penses,  or  the  Society  which  adopts  him,  ought  to  see  to  it, 
that  he  is  properly  provided  for.  Many  a  young  man  has  been 
suffered,  while  a  student,  to  contract  debts,  which  have  not 
only  harassed  and  disturbed  his  mind  in  a  most  prejudicial 
manner  at  the  time,  but  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  incurring  debt  in  after  life,  very  fatal 
to  his  respectability  and  usefulness. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  a  person  cannot  obtain  ordination 
without  a  title,  derived  from  either  a  parochial  cure  or  a  college 
fellowship  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  rule  we  have  understood  to 
be,  that  the  Bishop  is  bound  to  see  that  the  person  ordained 
has  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  or  else  to  provide  for  him.  Or¬ 
dination,  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  is  limited,  upon  a  difle- 
rent  principle,  to  persons  sustaining  a  specific  charge:  none 
are  simjily  ordained  to  preach,  and  it  forms,  therefore,  no  line 
of  distinction  between  the  ministerial  profession  and  the  laity. 
Tile  liberty  of  prophesying,  to  use  Jeremy  Taylor’s  phrase, 
ought,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  thus  unrestricted ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  mere  oflicial  function  tied  up  to  the  pastoral  office.  But 
still,  there  is  an  official  distinction  among  Dissenters,  pretty 
generally  recognised,  between  the  reverend  and  non-reverend 
classes,  the  ministry  and  the  laitj".  This  distinction  commences, 
not  in  virtue  of  ordination,  (for  the  title  is  given  to  very  many 
unordained  persons,)  but,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the  student  is 
received  into  the  academy,  and  assumes  the  black  coat  as  the 
badge  of  his  relinquishing  secular  concerns.  Few,  after  taking 
that  step,  ever  voluntarily  relinquish  the  ministry,  and  return  to 
trade  or  handicraft.  This  being  the  case,  the  Committees  of 
such  institutions  may  be  regarded  as  executing  the  episcopal 
function  in  commission  ;  it  is  thev  who  open  the  door  into  the 
VoL.  XXVll.  N.S.  ‘2  T 
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ministry,  and  who  are  responsible  for  all  the  consequences. 
Nay,  it  is  almost  as  requisite  for  a  young  man  to  receive  this 
academic  ordinatiou,  if  he  would  succeed,  as  it  is,  in  the  Church, 
to  be  episcopally  ordained  ;  the  chances  of  future  provision 
being  very  greatly  regulated  by  this  mode  of  initiation.  The 
very  important  part  which  devolves  upon  these  Committees, 
has  been  greatly  overlooked.  Uniting  in  themselves  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  board  of  directors  and  a  commission  of  “  tricrs^Wxew 
have  in  their  hands  the  most  valuable  patronage  which  Dis¬ 
senting  institutions  admit  of,  as  well  as  the  power  of  regulating 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  character  of  the  rising  ministry. 
They  are  trustees  of  the  most  important  description  of  public 
charity  ;  and  their  trust  is  a  most  delicate  one.  They  form,  in 
fact,  an  episcopal  senate  ;  and  the  destinies  of  Protestant  Dis¬ 
sent,  as  a  cause,  rest  greatly  with  them.  That  these  extensive 
powers  have  been  uprightly  and  disinterestedly  exercised,  we 
lirmly  believe  ;  but  we  also  think,  that  they  have  been  exercised 
inconsiderately  and  improvidently  too.  The  individuals  com¬ 
posing  such  committees  have  been,  in  some  measure,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  power  they  exercised,  and  of  the  responsibility  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  In  admitting  a  young  man  into  the  academy  as  a 
probationer,  they  have  not  felt  that  they  were  conferring  on  him 
a  sort  of  deacon’s  orders, — admitting  him  into  the  porch,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  find  his  own  way  in  at  the  door ;  and  that  this 
initial  step  was  the  decisive  one  by  which  he  became  fully  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  ministry  as  a  livelihood  as  well  as  an  avocation. 
Put  ought  the  piety  and  good  character  of  the  applicant,  and 
the  state  of  the  fund,  to  be  the  only  considerations  with  such 
committees  ?  Ought  not  the  young  man’s  circumstances  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  the  prudence  of  the  step  on  his  part  to  he 
ascertained?  And  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  be  thought  that  the 
])atronage  of  the  Institution  would  be  wisely  bestowed  upon 
the  candidate,  ought  not  a  more  generous  provision  to  be  made 
for  his  comfort,  such  as  shall  secure  him  against  the  necessity 
of  dishonourable  shifts,  of  premature  engagements,  or  of  be¬ 
coming  a  burden  to  indigent  friends  ?  Let  us  not  be  asked, 
whence  are  such  funds  to  come.  Far  better  were  it  to  educate 
one  half  the  number  at  the  present  cost,  than  to  overstock  the 
Dissenting  ministry  with  indigent  and  friendless  mediocrity. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  subject  were  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  notorious  that,  both  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
in  the  Dissenting  community,  there  is  a  glut,  if  we  maybe 
allowed  the  expression,  of  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  mi¬ 
nistry.  At  the  very  time  that  colleges  are  being  enlarged  and 
multiplied,  many  ministers  of  irreproachable  character,  and 
some  of  highly  respectable  talents,  are  unable,  we  are  told,  to 
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obtain  pastoral  enpjagements* ;  and  the  directors  of  academies 
are  in  difficulty  as  to  providing  stations  for  their  students  on 
the  completion  of  their  studies.  The  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  Dissenting  ministry  have  been  to  a  great  extent  diverted 
into  other  channels,  through  the  defection  of  the  Dissenting 
aristocrasy  from  the  principles  and  discipline  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers,  and  the  increase  of  evangelical  j)reaching  within  the 
Establishment.  Let  all  these  circumstances  be  put  together, 
and  then  let  it  be  determined,  whether  some  means  ought  not 
to  be  devised,  to  diminish  the  quantity,  and  raise  the  quality,  of 
the  redundant  supply.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
where  the  reform  must  begin ;  and  we  would  earnestly  press 
upon  the  influential  members  of  such  institutions,  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  placing  them  upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  worthy  of  their 
improved  architecture.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we  should  have 
the  presidents  and  tutors  of  such  academies  on  our  side,  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  total  reformation  of  the  practice  as 
regards  the  allowing  students  to  preach  and  to  take  fees  for  it. 
Ear  better  would  it  be,  that  every  student  qualified  to  preach, 
should  have  a  liberal  stipend  allowed  him,  so  long  as  he  is  in 
the  house,  or  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  might  then  be  an  object  of  honourable  emulation, 
to  become  entitled  to  this  little  fellowship.  An  extension  of 
the  period  of  study  would  be  another  means  of  checking  the 
supply,  which  would  be  attended  with  no  small  benefit ;  and 
generally,  there  requires  to  be  a  return  to  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  and  primary  object  of  such  institutions,  as  being  designed, 
not  as  schools  of  oratory,  but  as  theological  seminaries.  Did 
they  occupy  the  rank  in  public  estimation  which  we  could  wish 
to  see  them  hold,  they  would  soon  attract  other  inmates  than 
those  w  ho  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  new  sources 
of  income.  Nor  do  we  see  why  the  theological  advantages 
which  they  afford,  might  not  be  extended  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  other  communities.  It  is  certain  that,  for  want  of 
such  institutions,  the  evangelical  clergy  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  defective  in  theological  knowledge.  They  are  in  general 
better  classics,  better  mathematicians,  simpler  preachers,  but 
often  sorry  Biblical  critics  and  very  superficial  theologues. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  have 
much  to  learn  from  each  other ;  and  we  hope  that  the  time  may 
come,  when  they  may  pursue  mathematics  together,  either  at 
Cambridge  or  in  London,  without  any  compromise  of  principle. 


*  Sec  Congregational  Magazine,  May,  1826.  p.  25L 
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and  afterwards  study  Hebrew  and  Biblical* Criticism  under  the 
same  theological  professors  at  Honierton  or  Highbury*. 

But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  concede,  that  no  eloquent  men 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Dissent.  It  cannot  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  guard  against  being  so  grossly  misunder¬ 
stood.  But  we  think  it  will  be  conceded,  that  eloquence  of  a 
very  high  order  is,  perhaps,  equally  rare  within  the  Establish¬ 
ment  and  out  of  it ;  that  our  most  eminent  men  are  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished  by  this  endowment;  and  we  may  add, 
that  some  of  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  popular  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  present  day,  aOect  a  style  of  oratory  too  remote 
from  that  simplicity  and  purity  of  taste  which  is  the  genuine 
character  of  pulpit  eloquence.  In  some  preachers,  a  consi¬ 
derable  share  of  natural  eloquence  is  greatly  marred  by  false 
taste  and  acquired  habits  which  betray  a  defective  education. 
There  is  also,  just  now,  a  strong  disposition  to  adopt  the 
Scotch  style  of  declamation,  which  an  English  audience  may 
not  only  endure,  but  be  so  far  beguiled  as  to  admire,  when  it  is 
associated  with  commanding  genius  and  fervent  piety  in  those 
individuals  to  whom  it  is  native,  but  which,  assuredly,  would 
be  neither  graceful  nor  effective  in  an  English  orator. 

Among  the  causes  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  rarity  of 
eloquence,  we  know  not  whether  we  ought  not  to  assign  the 
exhausting  frequency  of  the  demands  made  upon  modem 
preachers.  If  this  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  them  con¬ 
fidence  and  facility,  it  must,  on  the  other,  prevent  their  accu¬ 
mulating  that  electric  energy  with  which  the  mind  must  be 
charged  in  order  to  give  out  true  eloquence.  It  would  surely 
be  unreasonable  in  the  highest  degree,  to  expect  any  individual 
to  be  eloquent  three  times  on  one  Sunday.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible,  to  be  always  simple  and  unaffected,  always 
familiar  and  instructive,  clear  and  earnest ;  and  w'ere  this  style 
of  preaching  adhered  to,  and  all  oratory  foresworn,  our  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  we  should  have  much  more  of  that  true  eloquence 
which  is  caught  from  the  subject,  and  of  which,  while  it  warms 
and  affects  the  hearer,  the  speaker  is  unconscious.  This, 
indeed,  cannot  take  place  when  the  sermon  is  previously 

*  We  mention  these  as  being  two  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the 
kind.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  sedulously  guarded  against 
any  specific  reference ;  and  although  this  may  seem  unjust  towards 
those  seminaries  in  which  the  system  animadverted  upon  may  not 
prevail  to  the  same  extent,  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  forgiven  for 
speaking  generally.  We  impute  no  blame  to. the  heads  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions,  wJio  are  not  responsible  for  a  system  which  many  of  thcui 
lament. 
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written  and  read  from  the  pulpit ;  a  method  by  which  elo¬ 
quence  is  attainable,  and  so  a  man  may  learn  to  dance  a  horn¬ 
pipe  in  boots  ;  but,  that  it  is  not  the  way  to  become  eloquent, 
notwithstanding  any  splendid  instances  of  rare  success,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  by  the  result  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  the 
practice  in  the  English  Church  and  the  French  Senate. 

But  is  eloquence  a  requisite,  it  may  be  asked,  for  the  com¬ 
petent  and  effective  discharge  of  the  preacher’s  office  ?  As¬ 
suredly  not.  His  business  is  to  teach  and  to  instruct,  as  much 
as  to  move  and  to  persuade  ;  and  the  more  entirely  this  object 
of  imparting  solid  instruction  is  kept  in  view,  the  better  for 
both  parties.  We  rejoice  to  know  how  great  a  number  of 
plain  and  faithful  preachers,  who  make  little  noise,  but  give  a 
steady  light  by  holding  forth  the  word  of  truth,  are  unosten- 
tiously  discharging  their  sacred  duties,  to  the  edification  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  conversion  of  not  a  few  to  the 
obedience  of  faith.  Have  all  learning?  Have  all  eloquence  ? 
Do  all  speak  with  tongues?  No,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Still, 
we  maintain  that  all  gifts  and  endowments  have  their  province 
and  use  in  the  Church,  and  that,  in  times  like  these,  the  most 
excellent  gift  of  eloquence  might  be  most  worthily  and  ad¬ 
vantageously  employed  in  the  Christian  ministry,  which  affords 
the  widest  scope  for  it,  as  well  as  the  noblest  occasion.  With¬ 
out  eloquence  of  the  highest  order,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
advantages  of  the  pulpit  are  turned  to  all  the  account  of 
which  they  are  susceptible*  St.  Paul  disclaimed,  indeed,  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools,  and,  in  reference  to  his  grand  topic 
and  his  simple  manner  of  declaring  it,  he  terms  hit  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  preaching, — for  so  the  philosophers  regarded  it.  But 
we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  a  master  of  eloquence  ;  witness  his 
oration  before  Festus,  and  the  consummate  address  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  speech  at  Areopagus.  He  who  worketh  by 
human  means,  although  the  excmlency  of  the  power  is  with 
Himself,  has  never  disdained  to  put  honour  upon  his  own  gifts, 
of  which  learning  and  eloquence  are  two  of  the  most  excellent, 
when  simply  consecrated  to  his  service.  By  learning  and  by 
eloquence,  all  great  revivals  of  religion  and  reformations  of 
morals  have  been  achieved.  Howe  and  Bates,  Baxter  and 
Owen  were  eloquent  men  :  why  have  we  not  their  peers  in  the 
present  generation  ?  These  are  times  in  which  to  stand  still  is 
to  retrograde,  to  fall  behind  in  the  rapid  march  of  intellect.  It 
is  well  to  build  colleges,  and  found  universities,  and  form 
mechanics*  institutions  ;  but,  if  the  pulprt  does  not  keep  pace 
with  all  this  stir  of  mind  and  spread  of  knowledge,  the  pon- 
^^quence  will  be  disastrous.  As  regards  the  estimation  ill 
'''hich  Protestant  Dissenters  shall  be  held  twenty  years  hence. 
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how  much  will  depend  upon  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  young  men  now  entering  our  colleges  !  Upon  the 
managers  of  these  institutions,  then,  a  responsibility  devolves, 
which  we  wish  to  see  more  publicly  and  distinctly  recognised. 
If  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenting  ministry  shall  continue  to  be 
exclusively  filled  up  by  young  men  from  the  lower  grade  of 
the  middle  class,  who  have  never  enjoyed  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  have  no  sufficient  time  allowed  them  for  turning  to 
account  the  advantages  held  out  by  an  academy, — if  these 
young  men,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  are  to  be  thrust  unripe 
into  the  sacred  office,  or,  as  the  alternative,  to  pine  in  neglect 
and  disappointment,  and  drop  off,  one  by  one,  some  into  the 
Church,  some  into  the  world,  some  into  the  grave  ; — if  things 
like  these  are  suffered  to  take  place, — Congregationalism  in 
this  country  will,  in  a  generation  or  two,  be  reduced  to  a 
caput  mortuum. 

We  will  confess  that  we  have  transcribed  Mr.  Lloyd’s  title- 
page  as  a  motto  to  this  article,  rather  than  with  any  intention 
to  say  much  of  its  contents.  His  work  displays  much  more 
spleen  than  wisdom,  much  more  prejudice  than  information, 
and  is  neither  very  consistent  nor  very  instructive.  And  yet, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  composed  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  w'ith  a  sincere  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of 
‘  our  apostolical  church.’  It  is  indeed  ‘  an  extensive  inquiry 
and  the  reader  may  be  somewhat  startled  to  meet  with  repeated 
citations  from  Lord  Bacon,  Blackstone,  and  Lord  Chesterfield, 
in  a  professed  discussion  of  the  question  *  what  it  is  to  preach 

*  Christ.’  But  the  fact  is,  that  all  sorts  of  subjects,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  political,  sacred  and  polite,  are  dragged  in  by  the  worthy 
Inquirer.  Thus,  we  find  him  quoting  with  high  satisfaction, 
'  in  opposition  to  the  jargon  of  demagogues  and  some  modern 
‘  patriots,*  the  declaration  of  Professor  Christian,  that  ‘  the 
‘  king  is  not  only  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  but  even  of 

*  thinking  wrong;  he  can  never  mean  to  do  an  improper  thing ; 

*  in  him  is  no  folly  or  weakness and  again, — ‘  the  king  is 

*  sovereign  prince  and  lord, — and  the  people  are  his  subjects. 

*  He  is  the  caput,  principium,  et  Jinis,*  This  was  written  and 
published,  however,  be  it  remembered,  before  his  Majesty’s 
appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  be.  prime  minister,  which  has 
changed  the  sentiments  of  many  persons  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  way 
of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Then  we 
have  a  dissertation  upon  the  duties  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  a  eulogy  upon  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  the  present 
representative  system, — all  as  illustrating  what  it  is  to  preach 
Christ !  Our  Inquirer  next  proceeds  to  rebuke  Government  for 
giving  licences  to  preach,  to  every  *  fool  or  knave and  be 
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hints  pretty  broadly,  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  Dissenters 
were  clipped  a  little  of  their  elective  franchise,  since,  ‘  under 
'  the  present  latitudinarian  system,’  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  vote  for  true  sons  of  the  church.  The  precept 
which  requires  us  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  Mr.  Lloyd 
informs  us,  ‘  includes  in  those  powers,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
‘  civil  governors.’  From  which  we  learn,  that  it  was  St.  Paul’s 
object,  in  addressing  that  exhortation  to  the  Roman  Christians, 
to  teach  them  to  recognize  the  pontifex  maximus  as  “  the 
“  minister  of  God  to  them  for  good,”  and  to  conform  to  the 
decrees  of  Caesar  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  by  worshipping 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  the  whole  rabble  of  the  Pantheon. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thinks,  that  this  new  and  impressive  view  of  the 
subject  may  lead  ‘  some  candid  dissenters  to  reconsider  the 

*  grounds  of  their  dissent  from  our  excellent  establishment.’ 

In  the  second  paii  of  the  Inquiry,  it  is  Mr.  Lloyd’s  object 

to  shew,  that  the  best  mode  of  preaching  Christ  is,  by  reading 
precomposed  discourses ;  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  him. 
His  preference  of  this  mode  is  built  wholly  upon  two  false 
assumptions,  mingled  with  much  misrepresentation.  He  as¬ 
sumes,  that  those  who  adopt  the  extemporaneous  mode  of 
address,  preach  for  the  most  part  with  no  previous  preparation 
'  beyond  a  few  general  heads  of  division  and  some  few  re* 

*  marks,  perhaps,  under  each  head,  that  cost  them  no  labour 

*  of  thought  or  serious  investigation  of  their  subject ;’  and  he 
assumes  further,  that  written  discourses  must  needs  be  the 
result  of  both.  Whereas  the  fact  is,  the  mode  of  preparation 
which  he  advocates,  is  not  less  favourable  to  mental  indolence, 
requires  even  less  intellectual  preparation,  and,  judging  from  its 
general  result,  involves  less  expense  of  thought,  than  the  mode 
he  deprecates.  There  is,  it  is  true,  added  to  the  manual  labour 
of  writing  out  the  sermon,  the  mechanical  labour  of  rounding 
so  many  periods :  but  Mr.  Lloyd  well  knows  that  the  labour  of 
thought  and  investigation  chietiy  consists  in  the  examination 
of  the  passage  to  be  illustrated,  -and  the  framing  of  the  train  of 
argument.  A  well  digested  skeleton,  such  as  most  extempore 
preachers  are  accustomed  to  prepare  in  writing,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  counsel’s  brief :  if  the  speaker  keep  to  this,  he  can 
never  talk  at  random.  We  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  knows  this,  for 
he  was,  in  his  better  days,  an  extempore  preacher  himself. 

*  I  admit,’  he  says,  <  that  I  was  accustomed  to  preach  from  a  few 
notes,  which  I  put  into  my  sermon  case,  and  to  which  I  had  recourse 
as  to  so  many  pregnant  hints  that  were  designed  to  remind  me  of  that 
train  of  argument  which  I  had  fully  considered  and  digested  in  my 
study ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  my  ideas  with  more  per¬ 
spicuity  and  effect,  1  frequently  committed  to  paper  some  of  the 
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more  important  parts  of  my  discourse,  lest  my  statements  upon  such 
points  should  not  be  sufficiently  accurate,  and  consequently  subject 
to  misconstruction.’ 

Now  this  mode  of  address,  Mr.  Lloyd  adds,  *  differs  widely 
'  from  extempore  preachinj;.*  What  is  this  but  a  quibble  ? 
He  must  know  that  this  mode  is  called  extemporary  preach¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  precisely  describes  the  mode  most  generally 
adopted  by  Dissenters.  As  to  his  reason  for  deliberately 
abandoning  it  for  sermons  written  at  Tull  length,  namely, 
that  *  this  latter  method  is  more  couducive  to  a  development 
‘  of  the  truth  in  its  various  bearings,’  we  confess  that  it  is  to 
us  quite  unintelligible.  Yet,  Mr.  Lloyd  is  ‘  willing  to  con- 

*  cede,  that  a  preacher  even  of  written  discourses,  should 

‘  possess  that  that  proper  confidence  in  himself,  which 

‘  will  enable  him  to  express  any  sentiment  or  emotion  that 

*  may  occasionally  arise  in  his  mind  in  the  warm  prosecution 

*  of  his  subject,  or  be  suggested  at  the  time  by  his  audience.’ 
How  is  he  to  acquire  this  confidence,  if  he  adhere  to  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  plan?  Hut  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  a  Writer  who 
admits  every  thing  that  his  opponents  would  contend  for,  and, 
while  he  is  professedly  declaiming  against  extempore  preach¬ 
ing,  confesses  that  it  is  the  only  mode  which  admits  of  genuine 
eloquence.  We  give  without  comment  the  following  passages, 
as  falling  in  with  the  general  tenor  of  some  of  our  remarks  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

‘  It  may  still  be  urged  by  the  zealous  advocates  for  extempore 
preaching,  that  a  minister,  though  he  should  endeavour  to  improve 
his  abilities,  and  enlarge  his  knowledge  by  close  application,  and  by 
a  free  and  liberal  exercise  of  his  talents,  would  not  be  able  to  rise 
into  the  sublimer  parts  of  eloquence  under  the  imposition  of  those 
restraints  which  attach  to  tvritten  discourses  ; — that  the  salient  parts 
of  oratory  are  not  prepared  passages,  but  sudden  transports  of 
passion  ;  and  passion  is  the  life  and  soul  of  eloquence  ;  it  quickens 
and  invigorates  all  the  mental  faculties,  inspires  great  and  lofty  senti¬ 
ments,  and  pours  them  forth  in  all  that  felicity  of  expression,  which 
nature  in  her  warmth  and  animation  spontaneously  suggests.  There 
is  no  solicitude  about  appropriate  words  or  pertinent  figures  :  *  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  at  once  speaketh,’  and  to  such 
nervous  and  glowing  elocution,  the  heart  of  the  hearer  will  always  re¬ 
spond  ;  for  it  awakens  and  calls  up  the  elementary  feelings,  those 
original  and  retired  motives  of  action,  which  invariably  excite  kin¬ 
dred  vibrations.  There  are  many  interesting  and  indescribable  cir¬ 
cumstances  brought  to  light  by  such  internal  and  vivid  emotions, 
which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement  can  supply.  To  be  thus 
artless,  is  indeed  the  ultimate  end  of  art. — It  is  a  transcendent  attain¬ 
ment  illustrative  of  a  well-disciplined  and  accomplished  intellect, — 
when  the  previous  labour  of  preparation  lies  concealed,  and  nothing 
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Is  visible,  but  the  fine  and  perfect  results,— the  subtle  spirit  arising 
before  the  eye  in  a  thousand  shapes  of  splendour  and  beauty. 

*  I  willingly  concede  to  him  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  so  ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  as  to 
bring  me,  by  a  manly  and  noble  vehemence,  into  delightful  captivity 
to  himself,  as  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  of  nature,  the  character  of  an 
orator  and  if  he  should,  moreover,  be  qualified,  according  to  the 
direction  of  Quintilian,  *  to  imitate  the  bold  river,  which  overflows  a 
whole  valley,  and  where  it  does  not  hnd,  will  force  a  passage  by  its 
own  natural  strength  and  impetuosity,’ — 1  allow  him  to  be  an  orator 
of  the  first  rate, — as  it  is  only  such  who  can  steer  their  course  with 
safety  amidst  impending  rocks  and  precipices.  These  high  and  ele¬ 
vated  places  have  always  a  terrible  depth  at  no  great  distance  from 
them  ;  and  to  be  fearless  of  such  dangers  under  the  influence  of  an  as¬ 
sured  and  self-collected  spirit, — to  maintain  the  empire  of  reason  under 
an  impetuous  tule  of  passion,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  raised  and 
heated  imagination,  belongs  only  to  that  eloquence  which  is  of  the 
most  exalted  order.  It  is  indeed,  the  gifl  of  heaven,  being  founded 
in  nature  more  than  in  art.’  pp.  275—7* 

*  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  clergymen  read  their  sermons  in 
a  dull,  monotonous  tone, — in  the  same  dispassionate  manner  as  a 
philosopher  would  deliver  a  lecture  upon  an  abstract  point  of  science  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  apparent  indifference  in  the  preacher, 
(whether  it  arise  from  moral  or  physical  causes,)  should  produce 
similar  indifference  in  the  hearers,  and  even  induce  some,  who  have 
no  proper  sense  of  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  to  wander  from  their 
own  fold  for  the  sake  of  attending  a  minister  of  a  more  lively  cast. 
Now  this  supine  mode  of  delivering  prepared  discourses  is  no  neces^ 
iary  concomitant  of  them,  and  very  few  of  the  clergy  are,  I  trust, 
such  automatons  in  the  pulpit. 

*  There  arc  others  who  are  attentive  both  to  their  matter  and  their 
manner  of  preaching,  but  their  minds  are  too  much  occupied  by 
points  of  minor  importance.  They  are  ambitious  of  attracting  ad¬ 
miration  by  glittering  and  meretricious  ornaments  ;  their  compositions 
are  crowded  with  metaphors  ;  they  not  only  gather  the  flowers  that 
lie  in  their  path,  but  wander  out  of  their  regular  course  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  embellishing  their  sermons  with  them.  They  know  not, 
through  the  want  of  a  correct  taste,  how  to  select  congruous  images, 
or  to  di^ose,  like  skilful  painters,  of  their  lights  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  They  are  so  fond  of  glare  and  magnificence,  that  they  do  not 
consult  the  sublime  simplicity  of  nature,  and  its  pleasing  varieties. 
Even  the  heavens  themselves  arc  not  so  illumined  by  the  mild  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  moon  and  stars,  as  to  leave  no  intervening  spaces  of 
comparative  obscurity ;  nor  does  the  greater  luminary  of  the  day  lose 
any  of  its  attractions  by  the  passing  shadows  of  those  clouds  which 
gild  themselves  with  his  rays,  while  they  serve  to  moderate  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  his  brightness.— These  are,  however,  juvenile  redun¬ 
dancies  of  a  promising  nature,  since  such  false  fires  generally  refine 
themselves,  and  emit  a  more  pure  and  genuine  lustre,  as  the  fet^vor 
of  youth  abates,  and  the  imagination  falls  under  the  discipline  of  a 
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more  cultivated  and  matured  understanding.  That  excellent  rule 
laid  down  by  Quinctilian  will  be  no  longer  neglected  by  iliein  • 

‘  Curam  ego  verborum,  rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.’ 

‘  Many  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  hearers  for  pulpit 
eloquence,  and,  indeed,  deserve  to  do  so,  as  far  as  the  important 
attainments  of  a  good  pronunciation,  a  proper  modulation  of  voice, 
and  a  courteous  manner  ought  to  command  admiration.  But  their 
ministerial  addresses  are  too  studied  and  factitious,  having  an  air  of 
affected  declamation  about  them ;  and  nothing  is  more  frigid  than  a 
counterfeit  ardor,  or  an  artificial  elocution.  Preachers  of  this  de¬ 
scription  produce  no  great  effects.  They  look  more  to  the  theatre 
for  their  models,  than  to  the  scriptures,  or  to  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church  : — and  they  generally  obtain  a  reward, 
grateful  to  their  feelings,  in  the  applause  of  the  female  sex, 
who  are  reminded,  by  some  of  their  protracted  and  pathetic  tones, 
of  a  Siddons  or  a  Kemble ;  and  disposed,  by  a  sort  of  fashionable 
and  contagious  sympathy,  to  acknowledge  their  moving  appeals  to 
their  passions  in  the  expressive,  though  silent,  language  of  tears.* 

pp.  279—81 

The  following  passage  is  intended  to  enforce  the  wisdom  of 
preaching  written  discourses  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  absolutely 
preclude  the  exercise  of  extemporaneous  eloquence.  Thus, 
their  superior  recommendation  would  seem  to  consist  in  the 
possibility  of  making  but  little  use  of  them.  The  advice, 
however,  will  apply  still  more  forcibly  and  appropriately  to 
the  deprecated  mode  of  preparation. 

‘  Let  the  preacher,  under  the  advantages  of  those  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  that  a  liberal  education  implies,  carefully  investigate  the 
source  and  primary  meaning  of  his  subject,  and  deduce  sound  and 
appropriate  matter  from  it,  and  in  a  connected  chain  of  conclusive 
arguments,  apply  it  to  the  diversified  habits,  prejudices,  and  wants  of 
his  hearers,  and  he  cannot  hut  excite  their  attention,  and  produces 
conviction,  more  or  less,  of  the  truth  of  his  statements.  If  he  should, 
moreover,  be  endowed  with  transcendent  abilities,  and  a  natural 
talent  for  elocution,  and  compose  his  sermons  as  in  the  presence  of 
his  congregation,  and  under  a  solemn  and  devout  sense  of  his  minis¬ 
terial  responsibility,  he  wull  not  be  satisfied  to  convince  their  under¬ 
standing,  but  w  ill  endeavour  to  kindle  their  imagination,  and,  through 
the  imagination,  to  call  up  their  passions  and  every  active  principle 
of  their  souls  into  lively  exercise.  Hence  he  addresses  his  audience, 
not  in  dry  abstract  terms,  but  in  the  language  of  nature  and  of  the 
Bible, — enforcing  his  exhortations  in  all  that  variety  of  lights  and 
colours  reflected  from  surrounding  objects,  that  he  may,  by  such  vivid 
and  glowing  descriptions,  and  the  most  powerful  and  affecting  ap* 
peals,  arrest  the  career  of  vice,  break  through  all  the  barriers  and 
strong  holds  of  sin,  awaken  the  slumbering  conscience  from  her  de¬ 
lusive  security,  and  re-establish  the  sacred  majesty  of  truth  in  its  own 
rightful  dominion.  Thus  the  commanding  mind  of  the  speaker  tram- 
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fuses  into  his  words  an  electrical  power  that  astounds  the  trans¬ 
gressor  ;  it  comes  into  such  violent  collision  with  his  sense  of  guilt, 
that  he  stands  self-condemned  and  subdued  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord.  He  hears  and  sees  nothing  but  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  heaven  around  him,  and  anxiously  seeks  a  refuge  *  from  thu 
wrath  to  come.’ 

•  When  a  Christian  minister  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  greatness  of 
his  subject,  (whether  that  subject  be  the  terrors  or  mercies  of  the 
Lord,)  that  it  inspires  him  with  such  lofty  and  magnificent  con¬ 
ceptions,  that  the  beauties  of  his  style,  though  lilghly  illustrated  by 
the  figures  of  rhetoric,  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  superlative  briglitness 
of  his  thoughts  ; — when  the  most  common  and  familiar  truths  are  so 
raised  and  ennobled,  by  the  new  and  rich  combinations  in  which 
they  are  represented  by  the  enchanting  influence  of  his  eloquence, 
that  we  w’onder  at  our  former  indifference,  and  even  ascribe  our 
strong  and  lively  emotions  to  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  our  own 
mind,  more  than  to  the  corruscations  of  his  genius  ; — when  this  sub¬ 
lime  sympathy — this  mysterious  action  and  reaction  between  himself 
and  his  hearers — is  thus  powerfully  produced,  we  can  no  longer  with¬ 
hold  from  him  the  praise  of  that  exalted  species  of  oratory,  which 
seems  to  act  by  virtue  of  some  hidden  principle  that  eludes  analysis, 
and  becomes  tangible  only  in  its  effects.  These  ethereal  emanations 
can  be  reduced  to  no  laws  of  criticism.  The  grandeur  of  such 
superior  spirits  is  chieHy  of  a  moral  nature,  having  reference  to  the 
mind,  as  distinct  from  the  intellect.  Their  ascendancy  over  us  is 
felt  in  every  look,  movement,  gesture ;  it  is  exuberated  in  all  the 
tones  and  various  inflections  of  jtie  voice.  Indeed  the  latent  cause 
of  all  good  elocution  originates  in  the  heart ;  it  is  founded  in  a 
noble  simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling.  These  alone  inspire  genuine 
pathos,  and  a  felicity  of  diction,  melodiously  responsive  to  our  senti¬ 
ments.  And  this  account  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  high  autho¬ 
rity  of  Longinus,  who  gives,  in  his  admirable  treatise,  this  definition 
of  the  sublime ;  *  It  is  an  image  reflected  from  the  inward  greatness 
of  the  soul.’  And  he  exhorts  us,  *  to  spare  no  pains  to  educate  our 
souls  in  grandeur,  and  impregnate  them  with  generous  and  enlarged 
ideas.’  ’ 

*  The  above  account  of  eloquence  may  discourage  some,  whilst  it 
excites  only  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  minds  of  others ;  but  the 
former  should  recollect  that  there  arc  different  species  and  degrees 
of  eloquence.  Whilst  very  few  possess  that  native  fire,  that  eleva¬ 
tion  of  spirit,  those  strong  sensibilities  of  heart,  and  that  command- 
ing  power  of  language,  which  bears  down,  like  a  torrent,  every 
thing  before  it; — there  are  many  preachers  of  considerable  reputa* 
tion  and  influence,  whose  complexion  is  of  a  more  calm  and  con¬ 
templative  turn,  and  whose  mode  of  delivery  is  marked  by  the  mild 
and  tranquil  character  of  their  minds.  They  instruct,  they  please, 
they  move  their  auditors,  by  a  Iioly  simplicity  and  subdued  fervor 
of  address,— by  a  suaviloquentia,  that  vibrates  like  music  on  the  car, 
and  attunes  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  high  and  solemn  musing  and 
tneditatioD. 
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•  I  shall  not  extend  this  Chapter  (which  has  already  exceeded  my 
original  purpose,)  by  a  multiplicity  of  instances,  illustrative  of  the 
dift'erent  sorts  of  eloquence.  Whether  a  minister  be  inclined,  by 
the  tendency  of  his  constitution,  or  by  the  line  of  his  studies,  to  the 
argumentative,  didactic,  colloquial,  or  pathetic  style  of  preaching; 
whether  he  be  formed  to  be  ‘  Boanerges,  i.  e.  a  son  of  thunder,  or  a 
Barnabas,  a  son  of  consolation,’  let  him  carefully  consult  his  genius, 
and  move  within  his  proper  orbit.  It  is  not  nature,  but  affectation, 
that  makes  men  ridiculous,  leading  them  to  imitate  others,  while 
they  neglect  to  improve  their  owm  natural  endowments.  Hence  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  elicit,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  latent  qualities  of 
the  mind,  and  to  give  them  an  appropriate  and  useful  direction.’ 

pp.  283—288. 

<  It  appears  that  a  minister  of  Christ  should  be  as  the  pure  voice 
of  revelation  to  the  people.  He  should  be  ‘  wise  to  win  souls.*  This 
momentous  end  should  so  simplify  and  illustrate  his  motives  of  action, 
as  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  his  zeal  is  exercised  not  so  much  for 
the  bulwarks  that  defend  the  Christian  faith,  as  for  the  faith  itself; 
—not  so  much  for  the  mitre,  as  for  the  cross  ;  — nof  so  much  for  our 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  for  the  interests  of  the  gospel.  Whilst  he 
distinguishes  these  subjects,  he  ought  to  hold  them  in  conjunction, 
and  display  his  sense  of  their  relative  importance  in  the  spirituality  of 
his  conduct, — in  a  sublime  independence  of  mind,  which  leads  him 
to  sacrifice  whatever  militates  against  the  authority  of  God,  and  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  flock.  In  short,  he  should  seek  '  not  theirs, 
but  them,’ — practically  recognizing  the  excellent  advice  of  St.  Jerom, 

*  Docentc  in  ecclesia  te,  non  clamor  populi,  sed  gemitus  suscitetur; 
Jachrymac  auditorum  laudes  tua;  sunt.’ — How  beautifully  was  this 
sentiment  exemplified  in  the  ministry  of  Saint  Augustine  !  While  he 
acted  as  a  presbyter  of  Hippo  under  Valerius  his  bishop,  it  is  re-  | 
corded,  that  he  was  appointed  by  him  to  preach  to  the  people  in  or¬ 
der  to  reclaim  them  from  riotous  feasting  on  solemn  days.  He  opened  ^ 
the  scriptures,  and  read  them  the  most  vehement  rebukes.  He  be¬ 
sought  tnem  by  the  ignominy  and  sorrow,  and  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
not  to  destroy  themselves,  to  pity  him  who  spake  to  them  with  so 
much  affection,  and  to  shew'  some  regard  to  their  venerable  bishop, 
who,  out  of  tenderness  to  them,  had  charged  him  to  instruct  them  in  | 
the  truth.  ‘  1  did  not  make  them  weep,’  says  he,  ‘  by  first  weeping 
over  them ;  but  while  I  was  preaching,  their  tears  prevented  mine. 
Then  I  own,  I  could  not  restrain  myself.  After  we  had  wept  to¬ 
gether,  I  began  to  entertain  great  hope  of  their  amendment.’— On 
another  occasion  this  eminent  father  observes:  *  We  must  not  imagine 
that  a  man  has  spoken  powerfully,  when  he  receives  much  applause. 
This  is  sometimes  given  to  low  turns  of  wit,  and  merely  ornamental 
eloquence.  But  the  sublime  overwhelms  the  mind  with  its  vehe¬ 
mence  ;  it  strikes  them  dumb ;  it  melts  them  into. tears.  When  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  the  people  of  Caesarea  to  abolish  their  barba¬ 
rous  sports,  in  which,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  they  fought 
publicly  for  several  days,  1  said  what  1  could,  but  while  1  heard  only 
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their  acclamations,  I  thought  I  had  done  nothing;  but  when  they 
wept,  1  had  hope  that  the  horrible  custom,  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors,  would  be  abolished.  It  is  upwards  of  eight 
years  since  that  time,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  have  ever  since 
been  restrained  from  the  practice.’ — Here  is  indeed  an  affecting  dis¬ 
play  of  genuine  oratory.’  pp.  293 — 295. 

If  the  whole  volume  had  been  in  accordance  with  these 
passages,  our  task  would  have  been  a  most  agreeable  one ; 
and  we  will  not  add  a  word  that  might  lessen  the  favourable 
impression  they  are  adapted  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  our  rea¬ 
ders. 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  Zeldr^ed-din  Muhammed  Baher^  Emperor  of  Hin» 
dustan  ;  written  by  Himself  in  the  Jaghatai  Turki,  and  translated 
partly  by  the  late  John  Leyden,  Esq,  M.D.,  partly  by  William 
Erskine,  Esq.  With  Notes  and  a  Geographical  and  Historical 
Introduction.  4to.  pp.  509*  London,  1826. 

^HERE  has  been,  until  of  late  years,  a  very  inconvenient 
want  of  precision  about  the  geography  of  Central  Asia, 
involving  in  its  uncertainty  much  of  the  historical  detail  con¬ 
nected  with  that  extensive  and  important  region.  Tracts, 
whence  have  issued  armed  and  organized  hosts,  before  whose 
desperate  and  multitudinous  charge  the  chivalry  of  Europe 
were  unable  to  stand,  have  hitherto  been  known  to  us  only  by 
name;  and  the  journeyings  of  ancient  travellers  have  baffled 
all  attempts  to  trace  their  course  in  consistency  with  ascer¬ 
tained  circumstances.  One  of  our  most  useful  guides  was 
Herbelot,  but  his  information  seldom  gave  us  satisfaction  in 
these  matters.  His  learned,  but  confused  and  imperfect  com¬ 
pilation  displays  little  of  that  discriminative  faculty  which  ex¬ 
tracts  from  scattered  and  discordant  materials,  the  elements  of 
clear  and  consecutive  statement.  Modern  investigators]  have 
done  much  to  remove  the  difficulties  connected  with  these 
inquiries,  and  information  has  been  collected  from  every  avail¬ 
able  source,  so  effectually  as  to  enable  an  attentive  student  to 
combine  occurrences  with  localities  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and 
satisfactory  way.  The  collections  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  as  embodied  in  the  map  and  memoir  appended  to 
his  Afghan  mission,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  geography  of  in¬ 
terior  Asia;  and  Mr.  Erskine,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Waddingtoii, 
an  engineer  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
has  made  a  further  and  most  important  advance  towards  its 
definitive  arrangement.  Ferghana  and  its  surrounding  districts 
are  laid  down  with  sufficient  certainty  for  general  purposes ; 
and,  although  much  remains  to  be  ascertained  towards  the  cast 
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and  north-east^  as  well  as  in  coaipletion  of  the  blanks  left  in 
the  map  before  us,  yet  enough  has  been  done  to  give  distinct¬ 
ness  to  many  portions  of  history  which  were  before  confused 
for  want  of  a  similar  elucidation.  With  respect  to  the  country 
round  Bokhara,  greater  accuracy  might  have  been  obtained  by 
consulting  the  work  of  Meyendortf,  lately  reviewed  by  us. 

The  highly  interesting  ‘  Memoirs’  before  us  presented  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  investigations  of  this  kind.  The 
singular  vicissitudes  of  Baber’s  life,  led  him,  by  turns  chief¬ 
tain,  exile,  freebooter,  dependent,  emperor,  over  various  and 
extensive  ranges  of  country,  of  which  his  descriptions  are  fre¬ 
quently  minute  and  important.  Much,  however,  was  to  be 
done  before  the  knowledge  thus  communicated  could  be  ren- 
dered  specifically  available.  It  was  necessary  to  collect  and 
to  compare  details  of  all  kinds;  to  c^uestion  the  native  travel¬ 
ler  ;  to  accumulate  statistical  illustrations  as  well  as  itineraries 
of  every  description ;  and  from  these  materials,  commonly 
vague,  and  sometimes  discordant,  to  frame  a  system  that  should 
accord  with  the  narrative  of  Baber,  and  with  the  general  course 
of  history.  Of  information  obtained  in  this  way,  Mr.  Elphih- 
stone  possesses  an  abundant  stock  ;  and  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  authority  for  the  extensive  geo¬ 
graphical  illustrations  supplied  in  the  introductory  portion  of 
the  present  work.  These  relate  principally  to  Ferghana,  Bok¬ 
hara,  and  Badakshan,  though  they  comprise  incidentally  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country,  and  it  seems  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that,  with  such  copious  materials  at  command,  the  map 
was  not  constructed  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.  It  would 
have  been  imperfect,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  have  made  a 
nearer  approximation  to  correctness  than  the  charts  we  are 
how  compelled  to  trust ;  and  it  would  have  furnished  a  surer 
basis  for  successive  improvements. 

Baber  is  one  among  the  many  illustrious  names  which  the 
historian  of  the  East  delights  to  commemorate,  and  with  a 
better  title  to  celebrity  than  either  of  the  more  noted  conque¬ 
rors,  Jenghiz  Khan  or  Tamerlane,  from  both  of  whom  he  was 
lineally  descended.  He  was  of  Tartar  race,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  able  and  intrepid  commander,  liberal  to  his 
friends,  and,  on  the  whole,  forbearing  towards  his  enemies.  He 
was  an  accomplished  person ;  a  poet,  a  man  of  taste  and  read¬ 
ing,  delighting  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  encouraging  them 
both,  not  only  by  questionable  example  and  empty  commen¬ 
dation,  but  by  efficient  patronage.  His  vices,  gross  and  dis¬ 
gusting,  admit  only,  of  the  palliation,  that  they  were  not 
deemed  infamous  among  his  countrymen.  He  was  an  osten¬ 
tatious  drunkard ;  and  it  excites  unutterable  loathing  to  find 
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him  describing  hts  passion  for  a  youth  of  his  own  sex,  in  the 
same  glowing  terms  that  are  usually  employed  in  expressing 
the  feelings  of  legitimate  aflfecticm.  The  authenticity  of  his 
Memoirs  is  beyond  all  question.  They  were  carefully  pre¬ 
served  by  his  descendants,  and  translated,  at  the  desire  of  the 
illustrious  Akber,  into  the  Persian  language,  from  the  original 
Turki,  by  Mirza  Abdal-Hahiin.  We  hazard  something  in  de¬ 
scribing  them  as  uncommonly  interesting,  for  they  require  more 
attention  than  readers  in  general  are  disposed  to  give,  and  a 
slight  inspection  may  present  somewhat  of  a  sterile  and  for¬ 
bidding  aspect ;  but  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  trace 
the  progress  of  a  Tartar  chief  through  nearly  all  the  possible 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  will  find  in  the  present  volume  a  sin¬ 
gularly  instructive  narrative,  enriched  with  much  valuable  il¬ 
lustration  of  character  and  manners,  combined  with  a  graphic 
exhibition  of  movements  and  enterprises,  that,  to  us  at  least, 
gives  a  very  powerful  interest  to  the  work.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  gain  access  to  the  true  motives  and  springs  of  action,  still 
less  to  the  first  impulses  that  give  origin  to  great  and  influen¬ 
tial  transactions;  but  w'e  seem,  in  the  present  instance,  to  be 
fairly  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  and  to  witness  the  whole 
system  of  intrigue  and  action,  in  the  rehearsal  as  well  as  in 
the  dressed  performance.  A  more  explanatory  comment  on 
Eastern  history  can  hardly  be  desired.  The  restlessness,  the 
capiicious  versatility,  the  selfishness,  the  ambition,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  good  faith  that  distinguish  the  characters 
and  communications  of  public  men  in  Asia — European  states¬ 
men  are  happily  exempt  from  all  such  failures  in  moral  and 
political  integrity — are  here  nakedly  set  forth.  Baber  himself, 
for  a  Tartar,  was  an  honourable  person,  and,  bating  the  gross 
indulgencies  to  which  the  manners  of  the  time  gave  licence, 
must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  companion  and  an  excellent 
roaster.  Mr.  Erskine  sums  up  his  character  in  the  following 
terms. 

*  Zahir-ed-din  Muhammed  Baber  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  roost  eminent  and  accom¬ 
plished  princes  that  ever  adorned  an  Asiatic  throne.  He  is  represen¬ 
ted  as  having  been  above  the  middle  size,  of  great  vigour  of  body, 
fond  of  all  field  and  warlike  sports,  an  excellent  swordsman,  and  a 
skilful  archer.  Asa  proof  of  his  bodily  strength,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
be  used  to  leap  from  one  pinnacle  to  another  of  the  pinnated  ramparts 
used  in  the  East,  in  his  double-soled  lioota;  and  that  he  even  frequent¬ 
ly  took  a  man  under  each  arm,  and  went  leaping  along  the  rampart 
from  one  of  the  pointed  pinnacles  to  another.  Having  been  early 
gained  to  the  conduct  of  business,  and  tutored  in  the  school  of  adyer- 
the  powers  of  his  mind  received  their  full  development#  He 
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ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twelve;  and  before  he  had  attaineil 
his  twentieth  year,  the  voung  prince  had  shared  every  variety  of  for¬ 
tune:  he  had  not  only  been  the  ruler  of  subject  provinces,  but  had 
been  in  thraldom  to  his  own  ambitious  nobles,  and  obliged  to  conceal 
every  sentiment  of  his  heart ;  he  had  been  alternateljr  hailed  and 
obeyed  as  a  conqueror  and  deliverer  by  rich  and  extensive  kingdoms, 
and  forced  to  lurk  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  his  own  native 
kingdom  as  a  houseless  wanderer.  Down  to  the  last  dregs  of  life,  we 
perceive  in  him  the  strong  feelings  of  an  alFection  for  his  early  frienda 
and  early  enjoyments,  rarely  seen  among  princes.  Perhaps  the  free 
manners  of  the  Turki  tribes  had  combined  with  the  events  of  his  early 
life,  in  cherishing  these  amiable  feelings.  He  had  betimes  been 
taught,  by  the  voice  of  events  that  could  not  lie,  that  he  was  a  man 
dependent  on  the  kindness  and  fidelity  of  other  men ;  and,  in  his  dan¬ 
gers  and  escapes  with  his  followers,  had  learned  that  he  was  only  one 
of  an  association,  whose  general  safety  and  success  depended  on  the 
result  of  their  mutual  exertions  in  a  common  cause.  The  native 
benevolence  and  gayety  of  his  disposition  seems  ever  to  overflow  on  all 
around  him  ;  and  he  talks  of  his  mothers,  his  grandmothers,  and  sis¬ 
ters  with  some  garrulity  indeed,  but  the  garrulity  of  a  good  son  and 
a  good  brother.  Of  his  companions  in  arms,  he  always  speaks  with 
the  frank  gayety  of  a  soldier  ;  and  it  is  a  relief  to  the  reader,  in  the 
midst  of  the  pompous  coldness  of  Asiatic  history,  to  find  a  king  who 
€:an  weep  for  days,  and  tell  us  that  he  wept,  for  the  playmate  of  his 
boyhood.  Indeed,  an  uncommon  portion  of  good  nature  and  good 
humour  runs  through  all  his  character;  and,  even  to  political  oflences, 
he  will  be  found,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  indulgent  and  forgiviiig.’ 

Baber  (the  Tiger)  was  born  in  1483,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  1494.  The  times  in  which  he  lived,  were  those  of  Columbus 
and  de  Gama,  of  Francis  L,  of  Leo  and  Luther.  He  was  a 
Tartar  of  mixed  race,  Turki  by  the  father’s  side,  Moghul  by 
maternal  descent,  though  he  always  considered  himself  as  a 
Turk,  and  wrote  his  memoirs  in  the  Jaghatai  dialect  of  the 
Turki  language.  He  was  king  of  Ferghana,  the  modern  Kokan, 
which  Mr.  Erskine  designates,  not,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  as  a  *  powerful  kingdom.’  It  can 
^scarcely  be,  we  should  imagine,  but  that  the  constant  wars  and 
broils  in  which  these  regions  have  been  involved,  must  have 
exhausted  the  population  in  every  way  ;  and  it  does  not  appear, 
either  from  the  extent  of  its  territory  or  from  the  existing  state 
of  its  military  institutions,  that  Kokan  is,  for  the  present,  likely 
to  assume  a  forcible  supremacy  over  its  neighbours.  In  fact, 
it  should  seem,  that  there  has  never  been  much  foundation  for 
the  imputed  populousness  of  the  Tartar  countries.  The  con¬ 
quests  even  of  Jenghiz  Khan  were  progressive.  His  armies,  at 
first,  were  of  slender  iforce  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  recruited 
them  by  levies  from  the  conquered  tribes,  and  by  the  accession 
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of  all  the  soldiers  of  fortune  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence, 
that  he  was  at  the  head- of  an  overwhelming  host. 

‘  In  the  month  of  Ramzan,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
nine  (June  1494*),  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  I  became,’  says 
Baber,  ‘  king  of  Ferghana.* 

His  country  was  of  small  extent,  and  his  want  of  years  and 
experience  rendered  him  unfit  to  cope  with  tlie  difflculties  that 
surrounded  him  ;  yet  we  find  him  almost  immediately  in  the 
field.  In  1497,  lie  took  Samarkand,  but  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  it  soon  after,  by  rebellion  in  his  own  kingdom.  His 
army  deserted  him,  and  he  was  left  without  territory  at  the  head 
of  a  mere  handful  of  devoted  followers.  A  counter-revolution 
restored  him  in  the  succeeding  year.  He  set  out  on  a  second 
expedition  against  Samarkand,  and  while  on  his  way,  received 
intelligence  that  his  old  antagonists  had  again  taken  possession 
of  his  hereditary  states.  He  persevered,  however,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Samarkand  by  surprise.  His  opponent,  in 
this  direction,  was  Sheibani  Khan,  a  chieftain  of  considerable 
talent  and  courage,  whoultimately  succeeded  in  driving  Baber 
from  his  paternal  throne,  and  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
endeavouring  to  force  him  to  an  engagement. 

‘  I  precipitated  matters,*  writes  Baber,  *  and  hurried  on  the  battle  : 
He  who  with  impatient  haste  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

Will  afterwards  gnaw  that  hand  with  his  teeth  from  regret. 

The  cause  of  my  eagerness  to  engage  was,  that  tlie  stars  called  the 
Sahzyulduz  (or  eight  stars)  were  on  that  day  exactly  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  if  I  had  suffered  that  day  to  elapse,  they  would  have 
continued  favourable  to  the  enemy  for  the  space  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  days.  These  observances  were  all  nonsense,  and  my  precipitation 
was  without  the  least  solid  excuse.’ 

Baber  was  routed  and  blocked  up  in  Samarkand,  which  he 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  evacuate  with  a  few  attendants. 
His  account  of  this  event  is  characteristic,  and  gives  a  striking 
example  of  energy  and  light-heartedness  in  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
who  could,  in  such  a  state  of  danger  and  destitution,  play 
pranks  and  make  verses. 

‘  Having  entangled  ourselves  among  the  great  branches  of  the 
,  canals  of  the  Sogd,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  lost  our  way, 
3nd,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  we  passed  Khwajeli  Didar 
about  dawn.  By  the  time  of  early  morning  prayers,  we  arrived  at 
the  hillock  of  Karbogh,  and  passing  it  on  the  north  below  the  village 
Kherdck,  we  made  for  lldn-uti.  On  the  road  1  had  a  race  with 
Kamber  Ali  and  Kasim  Beg.  My  horse  got  the  lead.  As  1  turned 
tpund  on  my  seat  to  see  how  far  I  had  left  them  bclund,  my  saddle- 
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girth  being  slack,  the  saddle  turned  round,  and  I  came  to  the  ground 
right  on  niy  head.  Altiiough  I  immediately  sprang  up  and  mounted 
yet  I  did  not  recover  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties  till  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  world,  and  all  that  occurred  at  the  time,  passed  before 
my  eyes  and  apprehension  like  a  dream,  or  a  phantasy,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  time  of- afternoon  prayers  was  past  ere  we  reached 
llan-uti,  where  we  alighted,  and  having  killed  a  horse,  cut  him  up, 
and  dressed  slices  of  his  flesh  ;  we  stayed  a  little  time  to  rest  our 
horses,  then  mounting  again,  before  day-break  we  alighted  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kalileh.  From  Kalileh  we  proceeded  to  Dizak . Here  we 

found  nice  fat  flesh,  bread  of  fine  flour  well  baked,  sweet  melons,  and 
excellent  grapes  in  great  abundance  ;  thus  passing  from  the  extreme 
of  famine  to  plenty,  and  from  an  estate  of  danger  and  calamity  to  peace 
and  ease - 

*  (  Tiirki) — From  famine  and  distress  we  have  escaped  to  repose  ; 

We  have  gained  fresh  life  and  a  fresh  world. 

‘  ( Persian) — The  fear  of  death  was  removed  from  the  heart; 

The  torments  of  hunger  w  ere  removed  away. 

In  my  whole  life,  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much,  nor  at  any  period 
of  it  felt  so  sensibly  the  pleasures  of  peace  and  j)lenty.  Enjoyment 
after  suffering,  abundance  after  w'ant,  come  \vith  increased  relish,  and 
afford  more  exquisite  delight.  1  have  four  or  five  times  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  passed  in  a  similar  manner  from  distress  to  ease,  and  from 
a  state  of  suffering  to  enjoyment :  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
ever  been  delivered  from  the  injuries  of  my  enemy,  and  the  pressure 
of  hunger,  and  passed  from  them  to  the  ease  of  security,  and  the 
pleasures  of  plenty,* 

Baber  bad  two  maternal  uncles  who  were  khans  of  con¬ 
siderable  power,  and,  after  various  movements,  which  led  to 
nothing  decisive,  he  resolved  on  joining  them,  and  they  in¬ 
vaded  ill  conjunction  the  kingdom  of  Ferghana,  then  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  rebel  named  Tambol.  The  latter  defended  himsell 
with  courage  and  skill,  and  the  inexperienced  ardour  of  Baber 
exposed  him  to  many  hazards,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
with  much  dilliculty.  The  first  division  of  the  memoirs  closes 
in  a  very  unaccountable  manner.  Baber  had  attempted  to 
defend,  with  inadequate  means,  Akhsi,  a  fortified  city,  but 
was  compelled  to  flee,  hotly  pursued.  He  was,  at  length, 
overtaken,  and  induced  to  surrender; — at  this  point  the  narra¬ 
tive  breaks  off,  and  a  considerable  hiatus  occurs  in  all  the 
MSS.  The  previous  details  are  full  of  interest,  and  just  when 
it  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  we  are  left  to  an  uncertainty 
on  which  no  existing  document  throws  the  smallest  light. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  part  of  his  history  beyond  the 
general  fact,  that  he  succeeded  in  rejoining  his  uncles,  who 
seem  to  have  intended,  after  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  his  services,  to  divide  his  teiritories  between  them# 
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design,  however,  they  were  disappointed ;  for  Tambol,  driven 
to  extremity,  called  in  Sheibani  Khan,  who  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  ‘  more  in  number  than  the 
*  rain-drops,*  defeated  and  took  the  Khans,  and  compelled 
Baber  to  take  flight.  During  nearly  a  year,  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south  of  Ferghana,  whence 
he  descended,  in  1504,  at  the  head  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  ragged  and  ill -armed  followers.  Badakshan  was  at 
this  time  under  the  dominion  of  Khosrou  Shah,  an  unpopular 
chief ;  and  Baber  seems  to  have  felt  little  scruple  in  carrying 
on  a  brisk  course  of  intrigue,  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
dethronement  of  Khosrou.  and  the  substitution  of  his  rival. 
From  this  time,  with  many  reverses,  the  fortunes  of  Baber 
gradually  advanced.  lie  made  himself  master  of  Kabul,  and 
extended  his  conquests  in  the  direction  of  Hindustan.  His 
attachment  to  his  native  soil,  led  him,  after  the  death  of  Shei¬ 
bani  Khan,  who  fell  in  a  war,  which  he  had  rashly  and  wan¬ 
tonly  provoked,  with  Shah  Ismael  of  Persia,  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  recovering  Samarkand.  He  failed  through  the  mis¬ 
management  of  his  Persian  allies,  and  from  that  period  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  an  eastern  direction  in  his  enterprises.  Some 
of  his  occasional  excursions  against  the  refractory  tribes  in 
his  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  interestingly  described. 


‘  It  was  about  the  end  of  the  first  watch,  when  a  man  came  front 
the  advance  with  information  that,  in  a  narrow  defile,  the  Hazaras 
had  fortified  and  strengthened  a  ford  with  branches  of  trees,  and  had 
stopped  the  advance  of  our  troops,  who  were  now  engaged  with 
them.  On  hearing  this,  we  instantly  quickened  our  pace,  and  when 
we  had  advanced  a  little  way,  reached  the  place  where  the  Hazaras 
had  made  their  stand,  and  were  in  hot  action.  That  winter  the  snow 
lay  very  deep,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  leave  the  common 
road.  The  banks  of  the  stream,  about  the  ford,  were  all  covered 
with  ice :  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  river  at  any  place  off  the 
road,  on  account  of  the  ice  and  snow.  The  Hazaras  had  cut  down  a 
number  of  branches  of  trees,  with  which  they  had  fortified  the  oppo¬ 
site  landing-place.  They  ranged  themselves  both  on  horseback  and 
foot,  as  well  in  the  channel  as  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  fight  by  discharges  of  arrows.  Muhammed  Ali  Mobasher 
Beg,  one  of  the  new  Amirs,  whom  1  had  distinguished  by  particular 
marks  of  favour,  and  who  was  a  very  brave  and  able  man,  and  a 
deserving  young  officer,  had  neglected  to  put  on  his  coat  of  mail ;  as 
he  advanced  rather  near  to  the  place  where  the  road  was  blocked  up 
by  the  branches,  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  kidneys,  and  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  spot.  ,We  had  come  up  hurriedly,  and  many  of  us  had 
not  taken  time  to  put  on  our  armour.  One  or  two  arrows  passed- 
whizzing  by,  and  missed  us.  Ahmed  Yusef  Beg,  in  evident  alarm, 
•aid  every  time,  “  You  should  not  have  come  here  unarmed — you 
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must  go  back.  I  have  observed  two  or  three  arrows  graze  close  by 
your  bead.** —  1  replied,  “  Be  you  bold;  as  good  arrows  have  run  .y 

a  time  passed  my  head.**  At  this  very  moment,  on  our  right,  K^nj 
Beg,  with  his  band,  discovered  a  place  where  the  stream  could  be 
crossed,  and  having  gained  a  footing  on  the  opposite  side,  no  sooner 
pushed  on  his  horse  to  the  charge,  than  the  Hazaras,  unable  to  keep 
their  ground,  took  to  flight.  The  party  that  had  got  in  among  them, 
followed  them  in  close  pOrsuit,  dismounting  and  cutting  numbers  of 
them  down.  In  reward  for  his  bravery  on  this  occasion,  1  bestowed 
Bangash  on  Kassim  Beg  as  a  provision.  Khatim  Korbegi  also  signa- 
lised  himself  on  this  expedition,  on  which  account  1  gave  him  die 
office  of  Korbegi . To  Kepek  Kuli  Baba,  for  his  good  con¬ 

duct,  I  gave  Muhammed  Ali  Mobasher  Beg’s  office.  Sultan  Kuli 
Chinak  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  it  vras  impossible  to  leave  the 
road  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  depth  of  the  snow.  I  niyalf 
accompanied  the  pursuers ;  we  fell  in  with  the  sheep  and  herds  of 
horses  of  the  Hazaras  near  their  winter  habitations.  I  collected  for 
my  own  share,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  sheep,  and 
twenty  or  twenty-five  horses.  Sultan  Kuli,  and  two  or  three  other 
persons  who  were  at  hand,  were  joint  sharers.  I  myself  went  twice 
on  a  plundering  party.  This  w'as  one  of  the  times.  The  other  was 
also  against  these  very  Turkoman  Hazaras,  when,  on  my  return  from 
Khorasan,  1  led  a  foray  against  them,  and  brought  off  numbers  of 
their  horses  and  sheep.  The  wives  and  little  children  of  the  Ha¬ 
zaras  escaped  on  foot  to  the  snow'-covered  hillocks,  and  there  re¬ 
mained.  We  were  rather  remiss  in  following  them.  The  day,  too, 
was  far  spent ;  wc  therefore  went  and  halted  at  the  huts  of  the 
Hazaras.* 

Baber  made  various  demonstrations  towards  the  east,  before 
he  finally  marched  upon  Hindustan  with  the  view  of  permanent 
conquest.  Ibrahim,  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  collected  an  im¬ 
mense  army,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  invaders,  who  in¬ 
trenched  themselves  near  the  celebrated  town  of  Paniput.  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  2 1st  of  April,  1526,  and 
terminated  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Ibrahim,  who  fell  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  Tlie  last  enoraorement  on  a  larc:e  scale  in  which  Baher 
commanded,  was  that  with  the  gallant  Kajpoot  leader,  Kana 
Sanka,  who,  in  1527,  made  one  bold  but  unsuccessful  effort 
for  victory  on  the  field  of  Sikri.  In  consequence  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  on  that  occasion  against  an  army  of  *  Pagans,'  Baber 
assumed  the  title  of  Ghazit  or  *  the  Victorious.*  Previously  to 
the  battle,  he  solemnly  renounced  the  use  of  wine.  He  died 
in  1530,  and  the  following  singular  account  is  given  of  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  death. 

<  When  all  hopes  from  medicine  were  over,  and  while  several  men 
of  skill  were  talking  to  the  emperor  of  the  melancholy  situation  of 
his  son,  Abul  Baka,  a  personage  highly  venerated  for  his  knowledge 
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and  piety,  remarked  to  Baber,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  Almighty  had 
sometimes  vouchsafed  to  receive  the  most  valuable  thing  possessed 
by  one  friend,  as  an  ofiering  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  another. 
Baber  exclaiming  that,  of  all  things,  his  life  was  dearest  to  Hu* 
maiuD,  as  Humaiun’s  was  to  him,  and  that,  next  to  the  life  of 
Humaiun,  his  own  was  what  he  most  valued,  devoted  his  life  to 
heaven  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  son’s.  The  noblemen  around  him  en¬ 
treated  him  to  retract  the  rash  vow,  and,  in  place  of  his  first  offering, 
to  give  the  diamond  taken  at  Agra,  and  reckoned  the  most  valuable 
on  earth  :  that  the  ancient  sages  had  said,  that  it  was  the  dearest  of 
our  worldly  possessions  alone  that  wiis  to  be  offered  to  heaven. 
But  he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  declaring  that  no  stone,  of  what¬ 
ever  value,  could  be  put  in  competition  with  his  life.  He  three 
times  walked  round  the  dying  prince,  a  solemnity  similar  to  that  used 
in  sacrifices  and  heave-offerings,  and  retiring,  prayed  earnestly  to 
God.  After  some  time,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “  I  have  borne  it 
away!  I  have  borne  it  away  !”  The  Musulman  historians  assure  us, 
that  Humaiun  almost  immediately  began  to  recover,  and  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  recovered,  the  health  and  strength  of  Baber  visibly 
decayed.  Baber  communicated  his  dying  instructions  to  Khwajeh 
Khalifeh,  Kamber  Ali  Beg,  Terdi  Beg,  and  Hindu  Beg,  who  were 
then  at  court,  commending  Humaiun  to  their  protection.  With  that 
unvarying  affection  for  his  family,  which  he  shewed  in  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life,  he  strongly  besought  Hdmaiun  to  be  kind  and 
forgiving  to  his  brothers.  Humaiun  promised,  and,  what  in  such 
circumstances  is  rare,  kept  his  promise.’ 

Such  is  a  partial  outline  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has 
given  precision,  not  only  to  scientific  detail,  but  to  an  important 
section  of  oriental  history.  It  will  be  found  to  correct  much 
error,  to  communicate  much  novel  information,  and  to  throw 
light  to  a  considerable  extent  on  what  was  previously  obscure. 


Art.  HI.  2'he  Shepherd*s  Calendar ;  with  Village  Stories  and  other 
Poems.  By  John  Clare,  Author  of  “  Poems  on  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery.”  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  238.  Price  6s,  London.  1827. 

¥OHN  CLARE,  we  confess,  is  a -favourite  with  us  ;  we  hope 
^  he  is  with  our  readers,  and  for  a  similar  reason ;  he  is  so 
true  to  nature,  that  his  verse  may  be  said  to  reflect  the  very 
images  and  colouring  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  rather  than 
to  be  the  tapestry-work  of  the  fancy.  His  poetry  seems  to 
have  no  other  business  than  simply,  as  it  murmurs  on,  to 
image  to  the  mind’s  eye  the  natural  objects  which  the  season 
and  the  place  may  present.  There  they  are,  softened  by  the 
reflection,  but  just  as  they  breathe  or  bloom  ;  and  any  poor 
^ight,  in  cities  pent,  by  means  of  this  camera  lucida,  may 
'ee  them  as  he  sits  w  ith  his  book  in  his  hand,  by  tlie  side  of 
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his  hanging  garden  of  flower-pots,  uttering  his  melancholy 
O  rus,  quando  te  aspiciam  ?  We  dare  not  vouch,  however,  that 
every  one  of  his  readers  will  have  true  pastoral  taste  enough 
fully  to  relish  his  poetry,  or  be  able  to  appreciate  the  nice 
observation  which  it  discovers.  To  those  who  would  think 
the  country  dull,  John  Clare’s  poetry  must  needs  be  insipid. 
He  is  professedly  but  a  landscape-painter,  and  not  of  Turner’s 
school ;  he  might  rather  be  compared  to  Morland,  only  that, 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  he  rises  so  far  above  him.  But  we 
are  not  sure  whether  we  may  not  have  said  all  this,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it  before ;  and  as  it  is  only  five  years  since  we  had 
the  last  occasion  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  our  Village  Min¬ 
strel,*  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  in  recollection  the 
critique  which  we  then  offered.  We  shall,  therefore,  without 
further  prologue,  advert  to  the  contents  of  the  present  volume. 

We  know  not  whether  our  Poet  is  aware  that  he  has  been 
forestalled  in  his  title  by  Spenser,  who  has  also  a  Shepherd’s 
Calendar,  written  in  the  fantastic  style  which  was  then  so 
fashionable.  But  his  amorous  shepherds  and  goatherds.  Cuddy 
and  Colin,  Hobbinol  and  Diggon,  are  mere  awkward  maskers, 
while  the  scenery  is  all  pasteboard.  Nothing  is  more  astonish¬ 
ing  than  the  total  absence  of  descriptive  beauty,  and  rural 
feeling,  and  observation  of  nature,  from  these  eclogues,  and 
from  almost  all  the  pastorals  of  the  old  school.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  cockney  Arcadia,  and  the  lady  and  gentlemen  shepherds 
are  evidently  pining  for  want  of  fresh  air.  As  Dan  Spenser 
bingeth, — 

<  All  as  the  sheep,  such  was  the  shepherd’s  look. 

For  pale  and  wan  he  was,  alas  !  the  while  : 

’May  seem  he  lov’d,  or  else  some  care  he  took ; 

Well  couth  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile, 

Tho’  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flock  he  led, 

And  thus  he  plain’d  the  while  his  sheep  there  fed.’ 

Shepherd's  Calendar^  Jan, 

Cowley,  though  by  no  means  a  natural  poet,  except  in  his 
prose,  revels  in  his  garden ;  and  Milton,  when  he  gets  a 
holiday,  plays  L’Allegro  to  admiration, — although  he  soon 
grows  tired  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 

<  Towered  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men.’ 

Milton  nevertheless  loved  nature,  and  could  paint  a  paradise. 
But  after  him  comes  a  dreary  interval.  From  Dryden  to 
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Thomson,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  scarcely  a  rural  ima^e 
drawn  from  life  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  English  Poets, 
except  Gay.  Thomson  deserves  great  credit  for  the  choice  of 
his  subject,  and  thbugli  his  theme  and  his  genius  were  not  very 
well  suited  to  each  other,  it  was  a  fortunate  match  for  the 
fame  of  the  Poet:  the  Author  of  Liberty  and  Britannia  would 
have  been  forgotten.  Thomson  undoubtedly  takes  us  into  the 
country,  but  we  feel,  in  his  philosophic  company,  too  much 
like  school-boys  taking  a  walk  with  their  master  in  rank  and 
file,  who  long  to  run  away  from  his  sage  lectures,  to  gather 
cowslips  or  go  birds’  nesting.  Cowper  was  the  first  poet  who 
taught  his  readers  how  to  look  at  the  country,  and  to  love  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and  to  turn  to  nature  as  a  living  fountain  of 
consolation.  Since  Cowper,  a  wonderful  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  English  poetry.  Our  lakes  and  mountains  have  been 
vocal  with  poets ;  and  the  consequence  has  certainly  been,  the 
infusion  of  a  most  healthful  vigour  into  our  poetical  literature. 
For  nice  observation,  and  fidelity,  and  native  feeling,  Clare, 
however,  will  stand  a  comparison  with  any  of  our  descriptive 
poets.  If  we  meet  with  few  elevated  sentiments  or  philoso¬ 
phic  remarks,  which  in  him  could  only  be  affectation,  it  is  high 
praise,  but  well  deserved,  that  he  is  always  natural  and  in 
character,  and  never  aims  at  a  style  above  his  compass. 

The  Shepherd’s  Calendar  consists  of  twelve  poems  on  the 
several  months  of  the  year,  written  in  different  measures,  and 
with  a  happy  variety  of  style.  We  take  the  fourth  of  the  se¬ 
ries,  as  being  of  convenient  length  ;  and  it  recommends  itself 
also  by  a  touching  sort  of  beauty,  like  that  of  the  spring  leaf 
which  seems  to  have  lent  its  vivid  colour  to  the  verse. 

*  APRIL. 

*  Now  infant  April  joins  the  Spring, 

And  views  the  watery  sky. 

As  youngling  linnet  tries  its  wing. 

And  fears  at  first  to  fly. 

With  timid  step  she  ventures  on, 

And  hardly  dares  to  smile. 

Till  blossoms  open  one  by  one. 

And  sunny  hours  beguile. 

*  But  finer  days  are  coming  yet, 

With  scenes  more  sweet  to  charm ; 

And  suns  arrive  that  rise  and  set 
Bright  strangers  to  a  storm : 

Then,  as  the  birds  with  louder  song 
Each  morning’s  glory  cheer. 

With  bolder  step  she  speeds  along. 

And  loses  all  her  fear* 
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his  han^ng  garden  of  flower-pots,  uttering  his  mclancliolj' 
O  rns,  quando  te  aspiciam  ?  We  dare  not  vouch,  however,  that 
every  one  of  his  readers  will  have  true  pastoral  taste  enough 
fully  to  relish  his  poetry,  or  be  able  to  appreciate  the  nice 
observation  which  it  discovers.  To  those  who  would  think 
the  country  dull,  John  Clare’s  poetry  must  needs  be  insipid. 
He  is  professedly  but  a  landscape-painter,  and  not  of  Turner’s 
school ;  he  might  rather  be  compared  to  Morland,  only  that, 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  he  rises  so  far  above  him.  But  we 
are  not  sure  whether  we  may  not  have  said  all  this,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it  before;  and  as  it  is  otdy  five  years  since  we  had 
the  Inst  occasion  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  our  Village  Min¬ 
strel,*  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  in  recollection  the 
critique  which  we  then  offered.  We  shall,  therefore,  without 
further  prologue,  advert  to  the  contents  of  the  present  volumel 
We  know  not  whether  our  Poet  is  aware  that  he  has  been 
forestalled  in  his  title  by  Spenser,  who  has  also  a  Shepherd’s 
Calendar,  written  in  the  fantastic  style  which  was  then  so 
fashionable.  But  his  amorous  shepherds  and  goatherds.  Cuddy 
and  Colin,  Hobbinol  and  Diggon,  are  mere  awkward  maskers, 
while  the  scenery  is  all  pasteboard.  Nothing  is  more  astonish¬ 
ing  than  the  total  absence  of  descriptive  beauty,  and  rural 
feeling,  and  observation  of  nature,  from  these  eclogues,  and 
from  almost  all  the  pastorals  of  the  old  school.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  cockney  Arcadia,  and  the  lady  and  gentlemen  shepherds 
are  evidently  pining  for  want  of  fresh  air.  As  Dan  Spenser 
bingeth, — 

‘  All  us  the  sheep,  such  was  the  shepherd’s  look. 

Fur  pale  and  wan  he  was,  alas  !  tlie  while  : 

’May  seem  he  lov’d,  or  else  some  care  he  took ; 

Well  couth  he  tunc  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile, 

Tho’  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flock  he  led. 

And  thus  he  plain'd  the  while  his  sheep  there  fed  ’ 

Shepherd's  Calendar^  Jan,, 

Cowley,  though  by  no  means  a  natural  poet,  except  in  hLs 
prose,  revels  in  his  garden ;  and  Milton,  when  he  gets  a 
holiday,  plays  L’Allegro  to  admiration, — although  he  soon 
grows  tired  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 

‘  Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

'  And  the  busy  hum  of  men.’ 

Milton  nevertheless  loved  nature,  and  could  paint  a  paradise. 
But  after  him  comes  a  dreary  interval.  From  Dryden  to 
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Thomson,  it  has  been  remarked,  tliat  scarcely  a  rural  image 
dniwn  froiii  life  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lilngUsli  Poets, 
except  Gay.  Thomson  deserves  great  credit  for  the  choice  of 
bis  subject,  and  though  his  theme  and  his  genius  were  not  very 
well  suited  to  each  other,  it  was  a  fortunate  match  for  the 
fume  of  the  Poet:  the  Author  of  Liberty  and  Britannia  would 
have  been  forgotten.  Thomson  undoubtedly  takes  us  into  the 
country,  but  we  feel,  in  his  philosophic  company,  too  much 
like  school-boys  taking  a  walk  with  their  master  in'  rank  and 
file,  who  long  to  run  away  from  his  sage  lectures,  to  gather 
cowslips  or  go  birds’  nesting.  Cowper  was  the  first  poet  who 
taught  his  readers  how  to  look  at  the  country,  and  to  love  it 
for  Its  own  sake,  and  to  turn  to  nature  as  a  living  fountain  of 
consolation.  Since  Cowper,  a  wonderful  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  English  poetry.  Our  lakes  and  mountains  have  been 
vocal  with  poets ;  and  the  consequence  has  certainly  been,  the 
infusion  of  a  most  healthful  vigour  into  our  poetical  literature. 
For  nice  observation,  and  fidelity,  and  native  feeling,  Clare, 
however,  will  stand  a  comparison  with  any  of  our  descriptive 
poets,  if  we  meet  with  few  elevated  sentiments  or  philoso¬ 
phic  remarks,  which  in  him  could  only  be  affectation,  it  is  high 
praise,  but  well  deserved,  that  he  is  always  natural  and  in 
character,  and  never  aims  at  a  style  above  his  compass. 

The  Shepherd’s  Calendar  consists  of  twelve  poems  on  the 
several  months  of  the  year,  written  in  different  measures,  and 
with  a  happy  variety  of  style.  We  take  the  fourth  of  the  se¬ 
ries,  as  being  of  convenient  length ;  and  it  recommends  itself 
also  by  a  touching  sort  of  beauty,  like  that  of  the  spring  leaf 
which  seems  to  have  lent  its  vivid  colour  to  the  verse. 

*  APRIL. 

^  Now  infant  April  joins  the  Spring, 

And  views  the  watery  sky, 

As  youngling  linnet  tries  its  wing. 

And  fears  at  first  to  fly. 

With  timid  step  she  ventures  on, 

And  hardly  dares  to  smile. 

Till  blossoms  open  one  by  one. 

And  sunny  hours  beguile. 

^  But  finer  days  arc  coming  yet, 

With  scenes  more  sweet  to  charm ; 

And  suns  arrive  that  rise  and  set 
Bright  strangers  to  a  storm : 

Then,  as  the  birds  with  louder  song 
Each  morning’s  glory  cheer. 

With  bolder  step  she  speeds  along. 

And  loses  all  her  fear. 
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*  In  wanton  gambols,  like  a  child, 

She  tends  her  early  toils* 

And  seeks  the  buds  along  the  wild. 

That  blossoms  while  she  smiles : 

Or  laughing  on,  with  nought  to  chide, 

She  races  w  ith  the  Hours ; 

Or  sports  by  Nature’s  lovely  side. 

And  fills  her  lap  with  flowers. 

‘  The  shepherd  on  his  pasture-walks 
The  first  fair  cowslip  finds, 

^Vhosc  tufted  flowers,  on  slender  stalks 
Keep  nodding  to  the  winds  ; 

And  though  the  thorns  withhold  the  may, 
Their  shades  the  violets  bring. 

Which  children  stoop  for  in  their  play. 

As  tokens  of  the  Spring. 

*  Those  joys  which  childhood  calls  its  own. 

Would  they  were  kin  to  men  ! 

Those  treasures  to  the  world  unknown, 
When  known,  arc  withered  then  \ 

But  hovering  round  our  growing  years, 

To  gild  Care’s  sable  shroud. 

Their  spirit  thro’  the  gloom  appears, 

As  suns  behind  a  cloud. 

*  Since  thou  didst  meet  my  infant  eyes. 

As  through  the  fields  1  flew. 

Whose  distance,  where  they  meet  the  skies 
Was  all  the  w’orld  I  knew ; 

That  w’armth  of  Fancy’s  wildest  hours. 
Which  fill’d  all  things  with  life. 

Which  heard  a  voice  in  trees  and  flowers, 
Has  swooned  in  Ueason’s  strife. 

‘  Sweet  Month  !  thv  pleasures  bid  ihcc  be 
The  fairest  child  of  Spring ; 

And  every  hour  that  comes  with  thee, 
Comes  some  new  joy  to  bring. 

The  trees  still  deepen  in  their  bloom, 
(trass  greens  the  meadow-lands. 

And  flowers  with  every  morning  come. 

As  dropt  by  fairy  hands. 

«  The  field  and  garden’s  lovely  hours 
Begin  and  end  with  thee ; 

For  what’s  so  sweet  as  peeping  flowers 
And  bursting  buds  to  see. 

What  time  the  dew’s  unsullied  drops. 

In  burnish’d  gold,  distil 
On  crocus  flowers’  unclosing  tops. 

And  drooping  daffodil  ? 
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*  To  see  thee  come»  all  hearts  r^oice ;* 

Andy  warm  with  feelings  strongy  • 

With  thee  all  Nature  finds  a  voioey 
And  hums  a  waking  song. 

The  lover  views  thy  welcome  nourSy 
And  thinks  of  summer  come. 

And  takes  the  maid  thy  early  fiowers. 

To  tempt  her  steps  from  home. 

*  Along  each  hedge  and  sprouting  bushy 

The  singing  birds  are  blest ; 

And  linnet  green  and  speckled  thrush 
Prepare  their  mossy  nest. 

On  the  warm  bed  thy  plains  supplyy 
The  young  lambs  find  reposct  ' 

And  *mid  thy  green  hills  basking  lie 
Like  spots  of  lingering  snows* 

*  Thy  opened  leaves  and  ripened  buds 

The  cuckoo  makes  his  choice  ; 

And  shepherds  in  the  greening  woods 
First  hear  his  cheering  voice  ; 

And  to  thy  ripened,  blooming  bowers 
The  nightinmle  belongs ; 

And,  singing  to  Uiy  parting  hours, 

Keeps  night'  awake  with  songs. 

*  With  thee  the  swallow  dares  to  come, 

Aiid  cool  his  sultry  wing ; 

Andy  urged  to  seek  his  ycany  home. 

Thy  suns  the  martin  bring. 

Oh !  lovely  Month,  be  leisure  mine 
Tliy  yearly  mate  to  be : 

Though  May  day  scenes  may  brighter  shine. 

Their  birth  belongs  to  thee. 

*  I  waked  me  with  thy  rising  sun. 

And  thy  first  glories  viewed, 

Andy  as  thy  welcome  hours  begun, 

Their  sunny  steps  pursued. 

And  now  thy  sun  is  on  thee  set, 

'  .Like  to  a  lovely  eve,  * 

I  view  thy  parting  with  regret, ' 

. '  And  linger,  loath  to  leave-— 

<  Though,  at  tier  birth,  the  nortliern  gale  ' 

Como  with  its  withering  sigh. 

And  hopeful  blossoms,  turning  pale. 

Upon  her  bosom  die ;  '  •  ^ 

Ere  April  seeks  another  place. 

And  ends  her  reign  in  this. 

She  leaves  us  with  as  fair  a  face 

As  e’er  gave  birth  to  bliss.*  ^ 

VoL.  xxvn.  N.S.  '  2Y 
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A  Syrian  spring  differs  materially  from  an  English  one,  pass* 
ing  more  rapidly  into  summer  ;  and  its  rains  form  a  more  pe¬ 
culiar  feature;  but  still,  how  appropriate  must  ^appear  the 
beautiful  language  in  which  the  Son  ot  Jesse  describes  with  all 
a  shepherd's  feeling,  heightened  into  derout  rapture,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  this  delightful  season  !  “  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and 

waterest  it ;  thou  niakest  it  soft  with  showers ;  thou  blessest 
the  springing  thereof ;  thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  good¬ 
ness.  The  clouds  drop  fertility,  they  distil  it  upon  the  pastures 
of  the  desert ;  the  hills  on  every  side  rejoice ;  the  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks ;  the  vales  are  covered  with  corn  ;  they 
shout,  yea,  they  sing  for  joy.” 

In  this  climate,  the  months  sometimes  seem  to  change 
places,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  Spring,  quarrel  who 
shall  usher  in  their  queen.  Sometimes,  March  forestalls  April 
in  her  office,  as  our  Poet  testifies. 

*  Often,  at  early  seasons,  mild  and  fair,  • 

March  bids  farewell,  with  garlands  in  her  hair. 

Of  hazel  tassels,  woodbine’s  bushy  sprout, 

And  sloe  and  wild-plum’s  blossoms  peeping  out  . 

In  thick  set  knots  of  dowers,  preparing  gay. 

For  April's  reign,  a  mockery  of  May. 

The  old  dame  then  oft  stills  her  humming  wheel— 

When  the  bright  sun-beams  thro’  the  window  steal 
And  gleam  upon  her  face,  and  dancing  fall 
In  diamond  shadows  on  the  pictured  wall ; 

While  the  white  butterfly,  as  in  amaze, 

Will  settle  on  the  glossy  glass  to  gaze— 

And  smiling,  glad  to  see  such  things  once  more. 

Up  she  will  get  and  totter  to  the  door, 

And  look  upon  the  trees  beneath  the  eaves*^ 

Sweet-briar  and  lad’s  love — swelling  into  leaves  ; 

And  stooping  down,  cull  from  the  garden  beds 
The  early  blossoms  perking  out  their  heads. 

In  dower-pots  on  the  window-board  to  stand, 

Where  the  old  hour-glass  spins  its  thread  of  sand. 

And  while  the  passing  clown  remarks  with  pride,*' 

Days  lengthen  in  their  visits  a  **  cock’s  stride,” 

She  cleans  her  candlesticks  and  sets  them  by,  '  -  I 
Glad  of  the  roake-shiff  light  that  eves  supply.’ . 

*  The  insect  world,  now  sunbeams  higher  climb, 

Oft  dream  of  Spring,  and  wake  before  their  time. 

Bees  stroke  their  little  legs  across  their  wings, 

And  venture  short  di^hts  where  the  snow-drop  hings 

Its  silver  bells,  and  winter  aconite 

Its  butter-cup-like  dowers  that  shut  at  night. 

With  green  leaf  furling  round  its  cup  of  gold. 

Like  tender  maiden  muffling  from  the  cold  ; 
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They  tip  and  dnd  their  hoiiev*dratiiit  are  vaiiit  •  r 
Then  feebly  hasten  to  their  hi?et  anio. 

The  butterflies,  by  ea^^er  hopes  undoiie. 

Glad  as  a  child  come  out  to  greet  the  sun. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  sudden  shower 
Are  lost— nor  see  to«morrow*s  April  flower.* 

We  give  our  readers  credit  for  being  sharMighted  enough 
to  detect,  without  the  aid  of  italics — by  whicn  we  are  apt  to 
feel  ourselves  almost  as  much  insulted  as  by  the  olfer  of  a  pair 
of  spectacles — the  minute  touches  and  felicities  of  expression 
which  give  so  much  picturesque  beauty  to  these  sketches. 
The  opening  lines  of  '  May*  would  form  a  good  subject  for 
Wilkie,  were  it  not  that  painting  cannot  be  so  picturesque  as 
language,  which  can  express,  as  Dugald  Stewart  remarks, 
picturesque  sounds  as  well  as  sights,  and  picturesque  senti* 
nients  also.  The  '  swarthy  bee  teazing  the  weeds  that  wear  a 
'  flower,* — the  school-boy  '  viewing  with  jealous  eyes  the 
•  clock,* — the  driving  boy  ‘.cracking  his  whip  in  starts  of  joy,* 
—these  are  images  full  of  life  and  beauty,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  on  the  canvas.  Having  thus  long  dwelt  upon  the 
Spring,  we  must  take  one  specimen  from  Summer.  . 

•  JULY. 

*  July,  the  month  of  summer’s  prime, 

Again  resumes  his  busy  time; 

Scythes  tinkle  in  each  grassy  dell 
Where  solitude  was  wont  to  dwell ; 

And  meadows,  they  are  mad  with  noise 
Of  laughing  maids  and  shouting  boys. 

Making  up  the  withering  hay 
With  merry  hearts  as  light  as  play« 

The  very  insects  on  the  ground 
So  nimbly  bustle  all  around, 

Among  the  grass,  or,  dusty  soil. 

They  seem  partakers  of  the  toil. 

The  landscape  even  reels  with  life. 

While  *mid  the  busy  stir  and  strife 
Of  industry,  the  shepherd  still 
Enjoys  bis  summer  dreams  at  will ; 

Bent  o’er  his  hook,  or  listless  laid 
Beneath  the  pasture’s  willow  shade. 

Whose  foliage  sbinet  so  cool  and  gray . 

Amid  the  siutry  hues  of  day. 

As  if  the  rooming’s  misty  veU 
Yet  lingered  in  its  shadows  pale ; 

Or  lolling  in  a  musing  mooa  , 

On  mounds  where  Saxon  castles  stood. 
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Upon  whose  deeply  buried  walls 
The  ivy’d  oak’s  dark  shadow  falls. 

He  ofl  picks  up  with  wondering  gaze 
Some  little  thing  of  otlier  days. 

Saved  from  the  wrecks  of  time— as  beads. 

Or  broken  pots  among  the  weeds, 

Of  curious  shapes,— and  many  a  stone 
From  Roman  pavements  thickly  strown ; 

OR  hoping,  as  he  searches  round. 

That  buried  riches  may  be  found. 

Though,  search  as  often  as  he  will. 

His  hopes  are  disappointed  still ; 

Or  watching,  on  his  mossy  seat. 

The  insect  world  beneath  his  feet, 

In  busy  motion,  here  and  there, 

Like  visiters  to  feast  or  fair ; 

Some  climbing  up  the  rush’s  stem, 

A  steeple’s  height  or  more  to  them. 

With  speed  that  secs  no  fear  to  stop. 

Till  perched  upon  its  spiry  top. 

Where  they  awhile  the  view  survey, 

I'hen  prune  their  wings,  and  Hit  away ; 

And  others  journeying  to  and  fro 
Among  the  grassy  woods. below. 

Musing,  os  it  they  felt  and  knew 
The  pleasant  scenes  they  wandered  througli, 
Wlicre  each  bent  round  them  seems  to  be 
Huge  as  a  giant  timber-tree. 

Shaping  the  while  their  dark  employs 
To  nis  own  visionary  joys, 

He  pictures  such  a  life  as  theirs. 

As  tree  from  Summer’s  sultry  cares. 

And  only  wishes  that  his  own 
Could  meet  with  joys  so  thickly  sown  : 
Sport  seems  the  all  that  they  pursue. 

And  play  the  only  work  they  do. 

*  The  cow-boy  still  cuts  short  the  day 
By  mingling  mischief  with  his  play ; 

OR  in  the  pond  with  weeds  o’ergrown. 
Hurling  quick  the  plashing  stone 
To  cheat  his  dog,  who  watching  lies,  . 
And  instant  plunges  for  the  prize  ; 

'And  though  each  effort  proves  in  vain, 

He  shakes  his  coat,  ana  dives  again,  . 
Till,  wearied  with  the  fruitless  play. 

He  drops  his  tail,  and  sneaks  away. 

Nor  longer  heeds  the  bawling  boy. 

Who  seeks  new  sports  with  added  joy : 
Now,  on  some  bunk's  o’erhanging  brow. 
Beating  the  wasp’s  ucst  with  a  bough. 
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Till  armies  from  the  hole  appw,>  '  * ' 

And  threaten  vengeance  in  nii  ear,  i 
With  such  determined  hue  and  cry 
As  makes  the  bold  besieger  fly :  .• 

Then,  pelting  with  excessiYe  glee 
The  squirrel  on  the  woodland-tree. 

Who  nimbles  round  flrom  grain  to  grain,  . 
And  cocks  his  tail,  and  peeps  amn,  .  * 

Half  pleased,  as  if  he  tliougnt  the  fra 
Whiim  mischief  made,  was  meant  for  play  ; 
Till  scared  and  startled  into’  flight,  . 

He  instant  tumbles  ont  of  siglu. 

Thus  he  his  leisure  hour  emplojrs. 

And  feeds  on  busy  meddling  J03rs, 

While  in  the  willow-shaded  pool 
His  cattle  stand,  their  hides  to  cooK 

Loud  is  the  Summer’s  busy  song :  - 
The  smallest  breeze  can  find  a  tongue. 

While  insects  of  each  tiny*  size 
Grow  teazing  with  their  melodies ; 

Till  noon  bums  with  its  blistering  breath 
Around,  and  day  dies  still  as  death. 

The  busy  noise  of  man  and  brute 
Is  on  a  sudden  lost  and  mute  ; 

Even  the  brook  that  leaps  along. 

Seems  weary  of  its  bubbling  song. 

And,  so  soft  its  waters  creep,  . 

Tired  silence  sinks  in  sounder  sleep. 

The  cricket  on  its  banks  is  dumb ;  ‘ 

The  very  flies  forget  to  hum ; 

And,  save  the  waggon  rocking  round, 

The  landscape  sleeps  without  a  sound. 

The  breeze  is  stopped ;  the  lazy  bough 
Hath  not  a  leaf  that  dances  now ; 

The  tottergrass  upon  the  hill. 

And  spider’s  threads  are  standing  still ; 

The  feathers  dropped  from  moornen’s  wing. 
Which  to  the  water’s  surface  cling. 

Are  stedfast,  and  as  heavy  seem 
As  stones  beneath  them  in  the  stream ;  * 
Hawkweed  and  groundsel’s  fanning  downs 
Unruffled  keep  their  seedy  crowns ; 

And  in  the  oven-heated  air. 

Not  one  light  thing  is  floating  there, 

Save  that  to  the  earnest  eye, 

The  restless  heat  seems  twittering  by. 
Noon  swoons  beneath  the  heat  it  made. 
And  flowers  e’en  wither  in  the  shade; 
Until  the  sun  slopes  in  the  west, ' 

Like  weary  traveller,  glad  ie  rest 
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Oo  pillowed  doudt  of  nany  butt : 

Then  nature’s  voice  its  joy  renews. 

And  checquer’d  field  and  grassy  plain 
Hum,  with  thehr  summer  songs  again, 

A  requiem  to  the  day's  decline. 

Whose  setting  sunbcNuns  coolly  shine. 

As  welcome  to  day’s  feeble  powers. 

As  falling  dews  to  tbirstv  flowers* 

The  mower  now  gives  labour  o’er. 

And  on  his  bench  beside  the  door 
Sits  down  to  see  his  children  play^ 

Smoking  a  leisure  hour  away ; 

While  from  her  cage  the  blackbird  sings. 

That  on  the  woodbine  arbour  hings : 

And  all  with  soothing  joys  receive 
The  quiet  of  a  Summer’s  eve.’ 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  perfect  than  this  summer 
picture  of  still  life,  with  its  entomological  embellishments. 
While  we  dwell  upon  the  scene,  we  seem  to  become  boys  again, 
and  long  to  have  a  pelt  at  that  same  scmirrel.  And  though  our 
heart  has  never  *  danced  with  daffodils,^  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
it,  many  a  time  have  we  watched  the  insect  sports  which  Clare 
has  so  nappily  described.  But,  perhaps,  we  should  have  done 
better  to  select  extracts  more  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated  in 
these  minute  mysteries  of  nature.  The  volume  appears  without 
any  table  of  contents,  and  we  must  therefore  supply  one.  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar  is  followed  by  three  beautiful  narrative 
poems,  entitled.  The  Sorrows  of  Love,  The  Progress  of  Love, 
and  The  Memory  of  Love ;  and  a  '  Pastoral,*  or  what  some 
would  have  called  an  eclogue,  entitled.  The  Rivals.  There-* 
mainder  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems.  Among  these,  it  is 
with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we  perceive  an  occasional  thought¬ 
ful  reference  to  such  topics  as  death  and  eternity ;  the  total 
avoidance  of  which  in  most  of  the  poems,  excites  the  fear,  that 
the  Poet  has  not  yet  learned  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of 
Nature  as  faint  types  at  best  of  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
glory, — has  not  yet  drunk  into  that  spirit  which  should  enable 
Him,  amid  the  scenes  of  his  rural  wanderings,  to 

*  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 

And  smiling  say,  My  Father  made  them  all.’  • 

We  do  not  now  speak  as  critics,  for  it  were  not  fair  to  find  fault 
with  his  poems  for  what  they  do  not  contain ;  nor  would  we 
wish  the  Poet  to  affect  sentiments  he  does  not  feel,  and  to  hitch 
in  an  awkward  sentence  or  tw  o  of  a  religious  complexion.  There 
are  *  tongues  in  trees*  and  *  sermons  in  stones  ;*  and  in  this 
species  of  divinity,  Clare’s  poetry  is  not  deficient.  It  is  for  his 
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own  sake,  as  ranch  as  for  that  of  hit  readers,  that  we  could  wish 
him  oflener  to  ^ 

f  .  .  ^  *  I  »  « 

*  reach  the  Bible  down  from  off  the  shelf. 

To  read  the  text,  and  look  the  psalms  among 

till,  haply,  he  might  imbibe  from  the  sacred  page  a  higher  in¬ 
spiration,  and  perceive,  not  only  how  **  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,*’  but  that  **  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are 
right,  rejoicing  the  heart,  and  his  testimonies  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple.”  Then,  should  he  live,  as  we  hope  he  will,  to 
produce  a  fourth  volume,  we  should  expect  to  nnd  him  reach* 

ing  a  higher  strain.  . 

The  present  volume,  as  compared  with  Clare’s  first  efforts, 
exhibits  very  unequivocal  signs  of  intellectual  growth,  an  im¬ 
proved  taste,  and  an  enriched  mind.  This  progressive  im¬ 
provement  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  .of  a  mind  endowed 
with  the  vigorous  stamina  of  genius.  When  he  first  appeared 
before  the  public,  it  was  as  a  Northamptonshire  peasant,  in 
fact  a  day  labourer ;  and  the  public  were  led  to  wonder  how 
an  individual  so  circumstanced  should  have  been  capable  of 
writing  genuine  poetry, — how  such  a  flower  should  have  sprung 
up  under  the  very  harrow  of  poverty.  It  is  seven  years  since 
that  volume  appeared,  and  we  reflect  with,  satisfaction,  that, 
froni  our  Journal,  Clare  met  with  ^e  believe)  the  earliest  no¬ 
tice  and  the  most  cordial  praise.  We  could  not,  however,  re¬ 
frain. from  expressing  our  aoubt  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  fur¬ 
ther  cultivation  upon  the  native  originality  of  his  mindl  We 
hardly  ventured  to  hope  that  he  would  so  far  excel  his  early 
efforts  as  he  has  since  done. .  In  the  preface  to  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  he  expresses  a  just  and  manly  confidence  .of  success. 

*  I  hope,’  he  says,  *  my  low  station  in  life  will  not  be  set  off 
^  as  a  foil  against  my  verses  ;  and  1  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to 

*  bring  it  forward  as  ah  excuse  for  any  imperfections  that  may 
^  be  found  in  them.’  We  like  this  spirit.  There  is  a  sort  of 
praise  which,  in  its  tone,  differs  little  from  contempt,  and  with 
which  no  poet  w*ould  be  satisfied.  His  compositions  may  now 
challenge  admiration  on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic  merit  and 
interest.  Although  we  have  already  extracted  somewhat 
largely,  it  would  .hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the  volume,  to 
withhold  a  specimen  of  his  success  in  narrative  poetry ;  but 
we  can  make  room  for  only  a  short  specimen,  with  which  we 
shall  conclude  this  article. 

I  tat  betide  her  bed :  ^ 

He  asked  her  how  she  was,  and  bung  hit  head. 

The  tears  burst  from  her  eyes ;  she  could  not  speak. 

Upon  her  hand  her  sorrow- wasted  cheek 
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She  leaned  ;  and,  when  he  did  hit  tins  reca),  ' 

She  kittM  him  fondly,  and  foi^ve  him  all,— 

Then  tmiled,  and  bowed  her  faded  face  to  weep, 
And,  wearied  out,  tank  down  like  one  asleep  ; 

Then  rose  again  like  one  awoke  from  pain. 

And  gased  on  him,  and  me— and  wept  again  ; 

Then  on  her  bosom  laid  her  wasted  hand. 

Sighing  a  language  brutes  might  understand. 

*  Yet  hopes  were  fed,  though  but  the  mask  of  paii 
And  the  recovered,  and  got  out  again. 

She  seem’d  to  well,  they  e’en  began  to  name 
The  wedding  day 

«  *  ♦  e  •  e 

1  bore  the  pall  up  to  her  last  long  home ; 

And  heard  the  old  clerk’s  melancholy  stave. 

Who  sung  the  ptalm  bare-headed  by  her  grave. 

*  Thus  died  poor  Sally  on  her  wedding-day— 

An  April  bud  that  could  not  see  the  May. 

I  often  stand  to  gaze  upon  the  stone,  * 

Whene’er  I  journey  to  the  church  alone,  .  < 

Where  gold-wing’cl  cherubs  hold  a  flowery  wreath 
Over  a  prayer-book  open  underneath  ; 

Upon  whose  leaves  was  writ  at  her  request. 

In  golden  letters,  **  Here  the  weary  rest.” 

Last  Sabbath  day  but  one,  I  loitered  there, 

Before  the  bells  nad  chimed  the  hour  of  prayer : 
Stopping,  as  pity  seemly  did  demand,  ‘‘ 

1  wrapp’d  my  apron-corner  round  my  hand. 

And  pull’d  the  nettles  that  had  overgrown 
The  verse,  and  rambled  half  way  up  the  stone  ; 

And  then  at  eve,  when  ye  were  at  the  door, 
Whisp’ring  with  sweethearts  your  love-secrets  o’er, 
I'tooK  my  glasses  to  amuse  myself, . 

And  reach’d  tlie  Bible  down  iVom  off  the  shelf. 

To  read  the  text,  and  look  the  Psalms  among. 

To  find  the  one  that  at  her  grave  was  sung. 

The  place  had  long  been  doubled  down  before. 

And  much  1  wish  Uiat  ye'would  read  it  o’er. 

Your  father  read  it  to  me  many  a  time. 

When  ye  were  young  and  on  our  laps  would  climb.< 
Nay,  keep  your  work— ’tis  not  wortn  while  to  leave 
I’ll  sit  and  hear  it  on  to-morrow  eve ; 

For  even  if  the  night  would  time  allow, 

My  heart’s  too  sad,— I  cannot  bear  it  now. 

*  I’ve  talk'd  till  1  have  almost  tired  my  tongue; 
Folks  say,  old*  women’s  talcs  are  always  long : 

So.  here  I’ll  end ;  and,  like  it  as  you  may, 

I  w'isl)  you  better  luck  than  Solly  Grey.— 
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She  ceatM  her  tale,  and  tnufTM  the  candle  wick, 

Lifting  it  up  from  burning  in  the  stick ; 

Then  laid  her  knitting  down,  and  shook  her  head. 

And  stoop'd  to  stir  the  tire,  and  talk  of  bed.* 
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Dissenters,  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Acts  of  Parliament, 
Trust  ‘Deeds,  and  Legal  Forms.  By  Joseph  Beldam,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  pp.  196.  Price  7s.  London, 
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regret  exceedingly  that  there  should  have  been  an 
*  *  attempt  made  to  mix  up  the  subject  of  the  Test  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Acts  with  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
The  claims  of  Protestant  Dissenters  and  the  demands  of  the 
Catholics  have  nothing  in  common.  They  differ  as  widely,  in 
their  very  nature,  as  the  claim  of  a  creditor  and  the  demand  of 
workmen  who  strike  for  higher  wages  ;  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  have  been  severally  resisted,  are  totally  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  Dissenter  has  been  civilly  put  oB'  till  to-morrow  : 
the  Catholic  has  been  told  to  go  about  his  business,  for  he  is 
owed  nothing.  Now  it  might  be  very  generous  for  the  credi¬ 
tor,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
unsuccessful  and  discontented  suitor,  and  say, '  I  will  ask  for 

*  my  debt  and  your  demand  at  the  same  time but  he  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  would  only  get  frowned  at  by  the  one 
party,  as  meddling  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  be 
secretly  laughed  at  by  the  other  for  his  good-humoured  ofhei- 
ousness.  Nay,  he  would  stand  the  chance  of  beine  thought 
selfish  in  his  generosity,  as  if  he  only  made  use  of  the  other’s 
demand  to  get  his  own  debt  paid. 

Protestant  Dissenters  cannot,  however,  be  accused  of  having 
of  late  dunned  the  Legislature  for  this  long-standing  debt. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  so  very  nuiet,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  annual  Indemnity  Act,  we  should  expect  the  Minister 
to  reply — *  The  Dissenters — I  know  nothing  about  them  ;  I 
‘  thought  they  w’ere  extinct  long  ago.  In  Lord  Sidmouth’s 

*  time,  indeed,  they  raised  a  dust  in  the  House  by  their  peti- 

*  tions  ;  but  since  then,  the  voice  of  a  Dissenter  has  scarcely 

*  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  except 

*  that  of  a  Unitarian  gentleman,  who  hates  the  Methodists  as 

*  cordially  as  Udo.’  We  can  imagine  how  exceedingly  pro¬ 
voked  a  prime  minister  must  be,  when  bis  hands  are  so  full  of 
important  matters  of  state,  to  be  spoken  to  about  any  thing  so 
insignificant  as  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters.  We  have  no 
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doubt  that»  if  given  to  swenring,  he  would  not  refrain  from  it 
in  reply  to  such  an  application. 

The  Dissenters,  however,  have  been,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  mixed  up  with  the  Irish  Catholics.  Lord  Liverpool,  if  we 
recollect  right,  suggested  in  a  place  that  must  not  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that,  if  penal  disabilities  were  done  away  with  regard 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  pretence  could  be  made  for  conti¬ 
nuing  the  restrictions  on  Protestant  Dissenters.  This  he  meant 
to  operate  as  a  decisive  reason  against  Catholic  Emancipation — 
with  the  bishops.  As  to  the  existence  of  any  solid  reason  or 
pretence  for  excluding  the  Dissenters,  his  Lordship  gave  no 
opinion  ;  his  argument  almost  implied  that  he  knew  of  none. 
It  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said.  We  refuse  the  Irish  their  civil 
rights  through  fear  of  the  Pope  ;  but,  if  we  grant  them  what 
they  ask  for,  how  can  we  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  the  Dissenters, 
who  are  the  Pope’s  mortal  enemies  ?  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
stand  in  need  of  them  to  balance  the  boat. 

Not  only  have  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  been  invidiously 
and  injuriously  mixed  up  with  the  Catholic  Question  ;  but  they 
liave  been  taunted,  and  almost  insulted,  by  honourable  gentle¬ 
men,  for  not  being  unanimous,  on  a  subject  on  which  no  other 
body  or  party  in  the  nation  is  unanimous, — for  not  being  con¬ 
sistent,  on  a  subject  on  which  neither  the  friends  nor  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  measure  are  themselves  consistent, — for  remaining 
for  the  most  part — some  bustling  bigots  and  alarmists  ex*« 
cepted — Guiet  and  neutral,  when,  m  our  htunble  judgement,  it 
became  tiicm  to  be  so.  Being  thus  challenged  and  called 
upon,  they  have  at  length  come  forward,  but  in  divided  force, 
(owing  to  subsequent  political  changes.)  temperately  to  re¬ 
assert  their  undeniable  claim  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
common  rights  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Burke  said  in  the  House,  the  last  time  the  repeal  of  tho 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was  agitated,  (March  2,  1790,)  that 

*  he  never  could  bear  abstract  principles;  he  detested  them 
^  when  a  boy,  and  he  liked  them  no  better  now  he  had  silver 

*  hairs.  Abstract  principles  were  what  his  clumsy  apprehen- 

*  sion  could  not  grasp ;  he  must  have  a  principle  embodied  in 

*  some  manner  or  otiier,  and  the  conduct  held  upon  it  ascer- 

*  tained,  before  he  could  pretend  to  judge  of  its  propriety  and 

*  advantage  in  practice.  But,  of  all  abstract  principles,  ab- 

*  stract  principles  of  natural  right — which  the  iJisseiUers  rested 

*  an  as  their  strong  hold — were  the  most  idle,  because  the  most 
'  useless  and  the  most  dangerous  to  resort  to*.’  This  affected 
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dislike  of  abstract  principles  must  have  sounded  very  8tron«^e, 
proceeding  as  it  did  from  the  Author  of  the  Theoiy  of  iTie 
Sublime  and  Beautiful.  But  Mr.  Burke  knew  where  he  was 
standing*  and  he  spoke  advisedly.  Abstract  principles  may 
have  made  a  little  way  since  then  ;  but  the  very  large  class  in 
the  upper  ranks  who  worship  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
are  much  of  his  way  of  thinking.  From  Lord  Eldon  down* 
wards,  the  majority  of  our  peers  and  senators  detest  abstract 
principles,  and  are  afraid  of  them  for  the  same  reason  that 
Mr.  Burke  assigned, — tliey  do  not  understand  them.  Now, 
although  we  do  not  sympathize  either  in  this  fear  or  in  this 
dislike,  nor  have  modesty  enough  to  plead  guilty  to  the  same 
incapacity,  we  do  agree  with  this  eloquent  antagonist  of  ab* 
stract  principles  in  the  present  case,  so  far  as  to  think,  that  it 
is  almost  idle,  because  quite  useless,  for  Dissenters  to  have 
recourse  to  them.  It  seems  to  us  extremely  absurd,  to  go  up 
to  Parliament  with  a  petition  framed  in  the  shape  of  a  moral 
lecture  upon  any  question  ;  especially  when  we  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  carry  a  point,  than  to  obtain  consent  to  a  propo. 
sition.  How  many  persons  would  sooner  liberally  relieve  a 
beggar,  than  hear  his  tale !  But  what  treatment  might  he  ex¬ 
pect,  if,  instead  of  a  tale  of  grievance,  he  commenced  a 
homily  on  the  duty  of  almsgiving !  Dissenters  weaken  their 
cause  by  having  recourse  to  abstract  pleas,  intangible,  and,* 
how  certain  soever  in  their  own  nature,  yet  practically  con¬ 
trovertible.  Besides,  these  abstract  principles  are  not  only 
such  as  the  *  clumsy  apprehension’  of  Mr.  Burke’s  disciples 
cannot  grasp ;  they  are  positively  odious  to  our  legislators 
and  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  would,  we  verily* 
believe,  more  readily  concede  the  claims  of  Dissenters,  than' 
admit  the  general  principles  upon  which  these  claims  have 
sometimes  been  maae  to  rest. 

No  man  acts,  no  body  of  men  ever  acted,  upon  abstract 
principles,  because,  while  they  afford  a  rule,  they  supply  no 
motive.  A  right  line  forms  no  principle  of  action.  A  wise 
man  will  be  anxious  never  to  offend  against  abstract  princi¬ 
ples,  never  to  deviate  from  the  right  line ;  but  his  reason 
for  walking  or  running,  rather  than  for  standing  still,  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  the  right  line,  but  from 
something  at  the  further,  end  of  it.  But  we  are  ourselves 
falling  unawares  under  Mr.  Burke’s  condemnation,  and  we 
proceed  at  once,  therefore,  to  matter  of  fact. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  king  of  England,  who  wis 
in  the  pay  of  a  Popish  king  of  France,  had  a  papist  fur  his 
brother  and  heir,  and  a  very  rascally  set  of  favourites  and 
crealurcs  about  him  as  his  ministers.  These  men  were  strongly 
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■Qtpecied  of  having  two  objects  much  at  heart ;  the  one  wae, 
to  overtaro  the  Protestant  religion*  and  the  other*  to  destroy 
the  ooQsUtutional  liberties  of  Englishmen.  In  those  days* 
Popery  and  slavery  meant  the  same  thing,  or*  at  least,  always 
went  together ;  and  the  patriotic  party  in  the  House  of  Cbm* 
mons,  sensible*  and  not  without  ample  reason,  that  the  security 
of  their  civil  rights  depended  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke 
of  York’s  party*  brought  in  a  bill*  which  is  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  be*  an  *  Act  for  preventing  of  dangers  which  may 

*  happen  from  Popish  recusants,’  and  which  had  for  its  object* 
to  disable  all  Papists  from  holding  any  employment  or  place 
at  court.  This  Act*  commonly  called  the  Test  Act*  requires 
all  persons  in  public  trust  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  a  parish 
church*  and  to  carry  an  attested  certificate  of  the  same  into 
Chancery  or  the  County  Sessions,  and  there  to  make  a  decla¬ 
ration  renouncing  transubstantiation  in  full  and  positive  words. 
This  measure  was  of  course  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Court* 
and  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  its  passing.  And  when* 
during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  observed* 
that  the  Bill  had  been  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  court-party  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  circumstance  in  order  to  defeat  the 
bill.  *  By  this  means**  says  Bishop  Burnet*  *  they  hoped  to 

*  have  set  tliem  and  the  Church  party  into  new  heats  ;  for  now 

*  all  were  united  against  Popery.  Love*  who  served  for  the 

*  city  of  London,  and  was  himself  a  Dissenter,  saw  what  ill 

*  effects  any  such  quarrel  might  have  ;  so  he  moved*  that  an 

*  effectual  security  might  be  found  against  Popery*  and  that 

*  nothing  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.  When  that  was 

*  over,  then  they  would  try  to  deserve  some  favour;  but  at 

*  present,  they  were  willing  to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the  laws* 

*  rather  than  clog  a  more  necessary  work  with  their  concerns. 

*  The  chief  friends  of  the  sects  agreed  to  this.  So  a  vote 

*  passed  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  favour  of  Protestant  Dissenters* 

*  though  there  was  not  time  enough,  nor  unanimity  enough* 

*  to  finish  one  this  session*  For  it  went  no  further  than  a 

*  second  reading*  but  was  dropped  in  the  Committee.*^ 

This  last  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  The  bill,  which  went 
much  further  than  relieving  Dissenters  from  the  consequences 
of  the  Test  Act*  passed  the  Commons*  but  was  sent  down  by 
the  Lords  with  some  amendments:  while  these  amendments 
were  being  debated*  the  parliament  was  suddenly  prorogued 
through  the  resentment  ox  the  Court,  and  the  intended  favour 
to  the  Dissenters  was  prevented.  And  when  afterwards*  in  the 


^  Burnet's  Own  Times*  B.  iii.  1673, 
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jwt  1680,  a  bill  in  favon?  of  tba  Dittcniert,  fepetliof  ibt 
mv.  Elia.  o.  1.  passed  both  Aouset,  and  lay  ready  for  the  raynl 
assent,  the  Court  ventured  upon  a  very  extraordinary  expS* 
dient :  the  clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered  to  convey  away  the 
'bill,  and  accordingly,  it  was  never  afterwards  to  be  found. 

*  in  the  same  session,  (Deo.  1680),  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  Commons,  **  for  uniting  His  Majesty’s  Protestant  aabjeota 
^  ^  to  the  Church  of  England,”  which  repealed  the  deeiara- 
^  tion  of  assent  and  consent,  and  some  other  particulars 
^  usually  objected  to  by  the  Dissenters.  And  whereas  it  was 
^’  ’apprehended  this  bill  misht  not  comprehend  all  the  Dissenters 
^  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  there  was  another  bill  brought 
in  at  the  same  time,  for  exempting  his  Mmesty’s  Protestant 

*  subjects  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
^  penalties  of  certain  laws,  which  is  the  title  of  the  present 

*  Toleration-Act.  Both  these  bills  were  read  a  second  time, 

**  and  referred  to  the  same  Committee.  On  the  24th  of  Dec., 

^  a  bill  was  ordered  into  the  Commons  to  repeal  the  Act  xiii. 

*  Car.  II.  st.  2.  c.  1.  ^commonly  called  the  Corporation 
^  Act),  which  had  been  made  on  purpose  to  exclude  Dissenters 
^  from  corporation  offices.  On  the  6th  of  Jan.  1681,  this  bill 
^  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  3d  of  January,  a  bill  came  down 
^  from  the  Lords,  entitled,  An  Act  for  distinguishing  Pro- 
^  •*  testant  Dissenters  from  Popish  recusants which  was 

designed  to  comprehend  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Test  as  to 
^  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  is  remarkable,  that,^  so  far  as 
appears,  there  was  no  dhishn  upon  any  one  of  these  bilU. 

*  Nevertheless,  they  were  all  defeated  by  the  sudden  proro- 

*  gation  of  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  Januair,  only  four  days 

*  after  the  last  bill  was  sent  down  by  the  Lords :  the  Commons 

*  being  apprised  of  the  King’s  intention,  only  time  enough  to 

*  pass  in  haste  a  few  votes  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  last 

*  of  which  was  in  these  words  :  “  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 

*  House,  that  the  prosecution  of  Protestant  Dissenters  upon 

*  the  penal  laws,  is  at  this  tiine  grievous  to  the  subject,  a 

*  weakening  of  the  Protestant  interest,  an  encouragement  to 
'  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.”  The 

*  Parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved  by  proclamation.  Thus,’ 
adds  the  Writer  from  whom  we  copy  this  statement,  •  the 

*  continuance  of  the  Test  Act  to  the  present  time,  and  the 

*  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  all  public  offices,  is  the  re- 

*  ward  they  enjoy  for  their  generous  and  disinterested  pa- 
^  triotism  V* 

•  Furncaux’s  Letters  to  Blackstone.  p.  171*  note. 
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Too  late  the  Dlsteutere  repented  of  their  disinterested  but  ill- 
judged  concurrence  in  the  Act  by  which  they  shut  themselves 
up*  together  with  the  papists,  under  the  penal  laws.  The  in* 
tolerant  act  of  the  xxxvth  of  Elizabeth  was  now  strictly  en-« 
forced  by  the  Court,  in  revenge  for  their  patriotic  concurrence 
in  that  measure.  *  Dissenting  ministers  were  prosecuted  in  all 

*  parts  of  the  country,  and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  fines  for  the 

*  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  jails  were  filled  with  those  who 

*  were  unable  to  pay  these  fines,  and  at  Uxbridge  alone,  200 

*  warrants  for  distress  wefe  issued/ 

It  cannot,  then,  be  denied  that,  as  regards  the  Test  Act,  Dis¬ 
senters  lie  under  its  disqualifying  force,  entirely  through  an  ac¬ 
cidental  inadvertency  in  the  original  framing  of  the  bill,  their 
reliance  upon  the  honour  of  Parliament  in  assenting  to  the  act 
itself,  anti  the  vindictive  cunning  of  a  Popish  king.  The  per¬ 
petuation  of  that  disqualifying  Act,  as  regards  them,  is,  tbere- 
ibre,  a  standing  disgrace  upon  the  Legislature.  There  never 
was  any  political  necessity  pretended  for  subjecting  them  to 
this  exclusion.  We  have  the  solemn  and  repeated  declarations 
of  both  Houses,  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Act,  that 
Dissenters  did  not  deserve  to  be  so  excluded,  and  tliat  they 
were,  on  the  contrary,  entitled  to  an  entire  exemption  from  all 
the  penal  and  disqualifying  statutes  under  which  they  previously 
laboured.  Those  penal  statutes  have  since  been  repealed,  but 
the  disqualifying  law  is  still  suspended  over  the  heads  of  Dis¬ 
senters  as  if  111  terroretn,  its  injustice  and  iniquity  being  annually 
proclaimed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  bill, 
which  is  something  between  a  boon  and  an  insult.  *  The  ef- 

*  feet  of  our  annual  Indemnity  Acts,’  remarks  Mr.  Beldam, 

*  has  been  to  convert  the  sacramental  test  into  a  species  of  political 
portcullis,  now  seldom  or  never  employed  against  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers  ;  to  be  regretted  chiefly  on  account  of  the  odious  distinction  it 
insinuates;  and  only  to  be  feared,  os  it  perpetuates  the  possibility  of 
their  exclusion.* 

Now,  if  abstract  principles  formed  a  sufficient  motive  for 
doing  right,  abstract  principles  of  justice,  honour,  and  gratitude, 
would  have  obtained  for  the  Dissenters  the  payment  of  this  long¬ 
standing  legislative  debt  years  ago.  Well  might  the  minister 
say,  that,  if  the  door  was  opened,  the  Dissenters  must  come  in. 
It  was  shut  and  bolted  one  dark  night,  to  keep  out  a  gang  of 
rogues,  and  some  honest  members  of  the  household  happened 
to  oe  outside  at  the  time.  Do  not  open  it  again  for  us,  they 
exclaimed  to  the  servants,  lest  the  robbers  should  burst  in. 
Thank  you,  said  the  good  people  of  the  house,  you  are  very 
kind  aiicl  consldciatc,  and  wc  will  take  you  in  at  the  window  if 
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you  will  wait  a  little.  But  down  cornea  the  landlord*  who  bad 
no  dread  of  the  rogues,  and  decUrea  that  not  a  window  ihall 
be  opened  :  it  serves  the  fools  right,  and  there  let  them  ataiHi* 
But  mark  the  sequel.  A  long  time  after*  when  these  membero 
of  the  household  asked  for  admittance,  there  were  some  trea- 
cherous  fellow-servants  who  declared  that  they  had  been  shut 
out  for  misbehaviour,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  again.  No,  no,  they  saia ;  keep  the  door  fast  till  the 
rogues  break  it  in,  and  then,  when  the  aoor  is  wide  open*  the 
honest  Dissenters  must  come  in,  doubtless ;  but  so  long  as  we 
are  snug  inside, — *  the  fewer,  the  better  cheer,* — who  cares  a 
rush  about  the  Puritans?  No  Popery  for  ever*  and  another 
bottle. 

Now,  to  carry  on  our  story,  by  and  by,  in  the  broad  day- 
light,  some  brave  fellows  within  the  house  began  to  exclaim— 


on  the  other  side  of  the  moat  f  That  is  very  uncivil  language. 
They  are  as  honest  men  as  any  of  us  ;  or,  if  they  or  their  lathers 
were  once  given  to  firing  hay-stacks  and  committing  other 
depredations,  do  not  you  hear  them  say,  that  they  have  left  off 
such  practices,  and  are  become  honest  and  peaceable  members 
of  tlie  community  V  *  Suppose  you  let  us  in,  who  were  only  shut 
out  the  other  night  by  mistake,*  say  some  Of  the  poor  honest  ser¬ 
vants  standing  by, '  and  settle  the  matter  with  them  afterwards.* 

‘  Qo  and  be  hanged,  you  selhsh  rascals,*  is  the  angry  reply ;  •  to 
be  thinking  only  or  yourselves,  when  there  is  a  muen  larger 
number  of  fair-spoken,  respectable  looking  gentlemen  waiting 
yonder,  whom  we  are  talking  of  taking  into  our  service.  Have 
you  no  feeling  for  them*  who  have  been  kept  out  so  long  as 
well  as  yourselves?*  *  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  some  <n  us 
think  they  are  as  well  out  as  in ;  but,  as  they  are  no  acquaintance 
of  ours,  we  beg  to  be  excused  having  any  tning  to  do  with  them. 
We  wish  them  no  harm  ;  but  is  it  quite  fair  to  put  old  servants 
on  the  same  footing  as  reformed  highwaymen  and  Penitentiary 
folk  ?*  *  Hold  your  tongues,  and  wait  till  we  think  proper  to 
open  the  door.* — '  When  will  that  be?  You  shut  it  m  a  great 
hurry,  when  it  was  so  dark  that  you  could  not  tell  an  honest 
man  from  a  rogue,  and  the  dogs  were  barking,  and  you  knew 
bad  people  were  about.  That  was  all  very  wml.  But  now  that 
it  is  oroad  day-light,  surely  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  undo  the 
bolt :  can  you  not  take  sufficient  means  to  prevent  improper 
persons  from  getting  into  your  house,  without  Darricadoing  your 
doors  and  windows,  as  if  it  were  time  of  war,  keeping  yourselves 
in  darkness  and  us  in  the  cold  ?  We  think  that  you  have  little 
cause  for  apprehension  from  any  quarter  ;  but,  in  common  jus¬ 
tice* — •  None  of  your  abstract  principles  ;  we  do  not  understand 
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abitnict  principle*  here ;  we  dete*t  them ; — imay  with  you/ 

*  Yet,  yet/  criet  an  old  woman  from^within  ;  *  they  are  all  in 
leaffoe  with  the  papishes ;  keep  them  oat/  So  it  it,  that  let  Die** 
■entm  be  tappoted  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish,  or  hot^ 
tile  to  them,  the  reason  is  equally  good  for  not  relieving  them. 
Either  they  are  to  be  considered  as  leagued  with  the  Catholics 
to  overturn  the  Church,  or  they  are  to  be  punished  for  their 
want  of  liberality  in  not  making  common  cause  with  them.  < 

There  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  another  very  sufficient  rea* 
son  why  Dissenters  ought  not,  in  petitioning  for  tlie  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  to  take  the  ground  of  abstract  principles  of  right ; 
because  such  a  mode  of  arguing  would  imply,  that  the  passing 
of  the  Test  Act  was  an  infraction  of  political  rights,  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  measure.  Will  any  man — unless  it  be  Dr. 
Lingard  —be  found  to  maintain  such  a  position  as  this  ?  The 
particular  test  may  have  been  ilUchosen,  and,  as  we  shall  have* 
occasion  to  shew  presently,  is,  on  religious  grounds  highly 
objectionable  ;  but,  of  its  efficiency  and  necessity  at  the  time,' 
there  can  surely  be  no  doubt.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
its  passing  into  law  was,  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Clitford  from  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  It  did  operate,  therefore,  as  it  was  desigtied 
to  operate,  as  a  dieck  upon  the  royal  prerogative.  The  Act 
was  not  meant  to  trench  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but 
to  fetter  the  powers  of  the  monarch.  It  did  not  exclude  the*  * 
Nonconformists  from  Parliament,  where  the  strength -  of  tb^ 
Dissenters  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  'Courto 
party,  but  merely,  and,  as  regards  the  Dissenters,  accidentally, 
from  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  A  statute  pasted 
five  years  afterwards,  (30  Car.  ll.)  furnishes,  as  has  been  re« 
marked,  a  still  further  proof  of  the  feeling  which  dictated  the 
Test  Act.  It  recites,  that  the  previous  Act  *  had  not  had  the  de« 

*  sired  effect,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  such  Popish  servants 

*  have  had  to  his  Majesty,’  and  extends  the  exclusion  to  members 
of  parliament,  but  in  sucJi  a  %oay  as  not  to  include  Protestant 
Dmenters  in  its  operation.  It  drops  the  Sacramental  Test,  and 
prescribes  a  declaration  against  Catholicism,  to  be  signed  as 
the  qualification  for  filling  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  dso  for 
acting  as  a  sworn  servant  of  his  Majesty,  which  last  provision :r 
has  been  since  repealed  ;  the  Act  now,  therefore,  operates  only  J 
to  exclude  Catholics  from  Parliament*.  Now  it  is  a  fair  sub"!* 
ject  for  parliamentary  investigation,  whether  the  necessity  for ' 
continuing  these  restrictions  oh  the  royal  prerogative,  has  not  i 
ceased  ;  but  with  this.  Dissenters  as  such,  have  no  conceru. 


*  Circular  Address  issued  by  the  Deputies. 
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Th«ir  b^ng  iciually  eli(nbla  m  nacmbera  of  the  le|;islaUirv 
where,  if  any  where,  either  DiMeniing  or  Catholic  lofluenoe 
would  be  most  formidable,  prores  that  it  never  wm  thought 
neceeaarv  to  take  securitiea  from  They  have  a  right  to 

r^uire  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  as  much  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  their  services,  as  the  people  are  in  choosing  their 
representatives*  But  let  not  the  Test  Act  be  confounded  with 
the  penal  acts  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  precautionary,  not  a 
punitive  measure.  It  was  dictated  and  justified  by  the  prin* 
ciple  of  self-preservation.  Its  gross  injustice,  as  regards  the 
Dissenters,  was  undesigned,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  in¬ 
tended  measure.  For  that  unforeseen  consequence,  they  have 
to  thank,  in  the  first  place,  Charles  II.  of  blessed  memory, 
and  latterly,  the  dislike  which  Irish  orators  and  English 
gentlemen  bear  towards  abstract  principles, — together  with  a 
little  lurking  spite  towards  Dissenters  in  a  quarter  which  shall 
not  be  alluded  to.  Let  not  Proiestsint  Dissenters  then  stultify 
their  cause,  by  declaiming  against  the  original  object  of  the  Test 
Act,  as  if  it  were  at  variance  with  the  soundest  principles  of 
legislative  wisdom  and  religious  liberty.  Let  them  not,  as  Dis¬ 
senters,  pretend  to  dictate  to  Parliament,  whether  such  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  prerogative  be  now  necesi^ry  or  not,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  Papists.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  demand  that  they 
should  themselves  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  dis¬ 
qualifying  statutes,  which  were  never  intended  to  apply  to  them, 
wkieh  cast  an  undeserved  stigma  upon  them  as  a  body,  and 
from  which  the  faith  of  Parliament  is  solemnly  pledged  to  re¬ 
lieve  them. 

The  most  important  and  delicate  point  in  what  is  called  the 
Catholic  Question,  is  this — Will  it  be  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  State  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  vUo  the  Legislature? 
We  are  persuaded  that  all  thinking  persons  must  regard  this 
as  the  measure  most  objectionable.  Compared  with  this,  the 
possible  case  of  our  having  a  Catholic  privy- counsellor  or  two 
in  the  Cabinet,  a  Catholic  lord  chief-justice,  a  Catholic  lord 
high-admiral,  or  even  a  Catholic  first  lord  of  the  treasury, — 
would  be  attended  with  no  dai^er.  Nay,  we  might  go  further, 
and  say,  with  a  Protestant  Parliament,  we  might  defy  tlie 
influence  of  the  Crown  itself,  should  another  James  the  Second 
be  mad  enough  to  risk,  for  an  old  mass,  the  loss  of  more  than 
three  kingdoms.  We  have  been  told  truly,  that  Necker,  a 
Protestant,  was  the  minister  of  Catliolic  France,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was,  without  a  murmur  on  the  score  of 
his  heresy,  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  bigoted 
Spain  ;  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  should  entertain  no 
serious  alarm,  were  either  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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or  Master  of  the  Ordnance  ascertained  to  lie  a  Papist— or  a 
Mohammedan.  But,  as  to  admitting  the  Catholics  into  the^ 
Legislature — we  wish  to  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  safe  or  not.  Only  we  must  point  out  a  very  important 
distinction,  which  has  been  either  overlooked  or  sedulously  kept 
out  of  sight.  With  regard  to  eligibility  to  offices  of  trust,  the 
appointment  being  in  the  Crown,  the  restriction  is  laid  upon 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  only  possible  danger  must  arise 
from  the  aisposition  and  views  of  the  Court.  But,  in  the  case 
of  eligibility  to  serve  as  members  of  a  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  choice  rests  with  the  people  and  their  priests  or 
demagogues,  and  the  danger,  if  danger  there  be,  will  arise 
from  the  turbulence  or  ignorance  of  the  million,— or  rather  six 
millions.  In  the  one  case,  the  object  of  distrust  is  the 
monarch,  surrounded  with  Protestant  advisers,  holding  his 
throne  almost  by  virtue  of  his  hereditary  Protestantism,  and 
bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion,  honour,  and  interest 
to  uphold  the  Protestant  faith.  In  the  other  case,  the  distrust 
relates  to  the  many-headed  majesty — a  priest-ridden,  half- 
civilized,  fanatical,  much  injured  nnt'wu,  with  whom  it  would 
rest  to  send  over,  in  the  capacity  of  legislators,  some  score  or 
more  of  chosen  representatives — Cobbett,  O’Connel,  and  the 
pious  iGneas. 

This  may  be  very  just  and  proper  upon  abstract  principles, 
and  very  safe  and  expedient  too ;  at  least,  we  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  prove  the  contrary  our  wish  is  simply  to  point  out 
the  wide  distinction  between  a  Test  Act  excluding  from  civil 
offices,  and  an  act  excluding  from  eligibility  as  members  of  a 
Protestant  legislature.  Now  it  so  happens  that  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  excluded  from  seats 
in  Parliament.  They  have  as  free  a  right  to  sit  there  as  John 
William  Bankes  would  have,  if  he  bad  gained  his  election  nt 
Cambridge.  Dissenters  are  at  liberty  to  unite  all  their  force 
to  return  men  of  their  own  party  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  their  own  want  of  zeal,  and  their 
well-known  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition.  Nor  has  any 
evil  been  found  to  result  from  their  having  this  privilege.  Nay, 
if  it  has  not  proved  of  much  benefit  to  themselves — for  who, 
alas  !  have  been  their  representatives  ? — it  has  proved,  at  some 
critical  periods,  a  benefit  to  the  nation.  In  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  the  Catholic  Question,  then.  Dissenters  nave 
no  concern  whatever.  Neither  is  their  political  predicament 
the  same,  nor  their  relation  to  the  State  the  same,  nor  do 
they  stand  in  any  respect  on  the  same  footing.  Dissenters 
being  admitted  into  Parliament,  the  excluding  them  from 
corporations  and  posts  of  trust,  is  an  absurdity  as  well  as  an 
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injury  ;  »  relic  of  an  iniquitous  system  of  persecution*  uol  n 
IHTiKientiul  measure a  fragment  of  the  old  penal  laws  wUcb 
tile  Toleration  Act*  that  swept  the  rest  away*  has  sfuired 
Jike  part  of  a  broken  pilaster*  without  base  or  capital*  ad¬ 
hering  to  an  old  wall*  and  which  is  neither  an  ornament  nor 
of  use.  These  detached  and  useless  statutes  may  be  retained 
out  of  love  for  antiquity*  dislike  of  innovation*  or  from  the 
remains  of  some  lurking  grudge  ;  but  we  defy  any  man  to  as» 
sign  a  reason  worthy  ol  a  statesman  or  of  an  honest  man,  for 
suffering  them  still  to  remain  as  a  blot  upon  the  Statute- 
book. 

Mr.  Beldam's  book*  which  every  Protestant  Dissenter  ought 
to  iiave  in  his  possession,  will  shew  that*  although  there  may 
be  little  to  complain  of  in  the  present  administration  of  the 
laws,  there  remain  still  uiirepealed*  some  very  intolerant*  vex¬ 
atious*  and  iniquitous  enactments.  *  Every  departiuent  of 

*  tuition  being  prohibited  to  Protestant  Dissenters  by  various 

*  statutes  and  canons*  it  is  only  on  condition  of  qualifying 

*  specially*  that  they  are  now  permitted  under  a  remedial  sta- 

*  lute  (19  Geo.  111.  c.  44.  §  2.)  to  exercise  these  professions 

*  with  impunity.’  That  remedial  statute*  while  it  relieves  Dis¬ 
senting  school-masters  from  the  ancient  penalties*  makes  their 
exemption  depend  on  qualifying  in  the  manner  therein  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  while  it  expressly  excludes  them  from  all  public  ap¬ 
pointments*  except  among  Dissenters.  We  should  hardly 
deem  it  advisable,  however*  to  be  very  eloquent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  outstanding  anomalies  in  our  civil  code,  these 
organic  remains  of  the  monster  intolerance.  We  would  rather 
indulge  the  hope,  that  Mr.  Peel*  when  he  has  nothing  better 
to  do*  would  have  the  kindness  to  take  his  spunge,  and  apply 
his  oxalic  acid  to  these  foul  ink-stains  on  the  robe  of  Justice* 
They  disgrace  our  laws,  more  than  they  injure  the  subject* 

With  regard  to  the  Test  Act*  however*  as  already  iniioiated* 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  its  repeal*  irrespective  entirely  of 
the  claims  of  either  Dissenters  or  Catholics.  It  was  fur  iroiu 
being  the  design  of  those  who  framed  the  act*  to  compel  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  this  respect*  itdifi'ered 
most  essentially  from  the  penal  severities  levelled  specifically 
against  the  Nonconformists.  Coupled  with  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation*  the  test  was  simply  meant  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  papist*  and  that  upon  political  grounds*  although* 
unhappily*  by  a  religious  test*  We  have  little  doubt  that  uie 
framers  of  the  Test  were  not  at  first  aware  that  the  Dissenters 
would  scruple  to  qualify*  The  eje^d  London  ministers  had* 
in  1662*  agreed  to  sanction  occasional  communion  with  the 
Cliurch  of  luigland*  *  iu  order  to  express  their  charity  towards 
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^  it.  as  a  part  of  tbt  Cburcb  of  Chrift.*  This  jadfrement,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Howe,  writing  in  defence  of  the  loinisters  who 
adhered  to  the  practice,  represents  as  having  been  adopted 

*  by  their  fellow-sufierers  throughout  the  nation  ever  shtee.' 
What  chiefly  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  was, 
the  enactment  of  the  Test  itself ;  many  of  the  ministers,  after 
the  passing  of  that  act,  abstaining  from  it,  *  because  they 

*  would  not  act  upon  a  suspicious  motive,  and  because  the^ 

*  disapproved  of  the  use  of  a  religious  ordinance  as  a  civil 

*  tesw*  Alderman  Love  might  foresee  that  this  would  be  the 
case  ;  he  must  have  known  too,  that  some  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  though  by  no  means  all  the  Dissenters,  scrupled  this 
occasional  conformity.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  act  recjuired 
no  more  than  a  large  class  of  Dissenters  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  practising,  while  they  were  still  recognized  as  Dis¬ 
senters,  in  the  eye  of  society  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
subject  as  such  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  existing 
statutes.  The  taking  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  renouncing  transubstantiation, 
were  two  corresponding  parts  of  the  same  act,  by  which  the 
Dissenter  renounced  nothing, — the  Papist  abjured  his  Church. 
It  was  not  expected,  that  the  Papist  would  qualify ;  other¬ 
wise  another  test  would  have  been  devised  ;  for  the  object  was, 
not  to  proselyte  either  the  Papist  or  the  Dissenter,  not  to  pro¬ 
mote  ecclesiastical  conformity,  but  to  exclude  the  papist,  and 
the  papist  only,  from  the  Caoinet  and  the  Succession. 

But  what  has  been  the  practical  consequence  of  making  a 
participation  of  this  sacrea  ordinance  a  test  of  political  com- 
]>etency  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  that  it  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  scandalous  desecration  of  the  most  solemn  rite  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  it  would  compel  placemen  of  all 
descriptions  of  character,  however  notorious  their  profligacy, 
to  present  themselves  at  the  altars  of  the  Established  Church, 
anu  demand  admission  to  communion  as  a  qualification  for 
office  ;  that  it  would  subject  the  conscientious  clergyman  to 
the  most  painful,  and  degrading,  and  cruel  embarrassment, 
or,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  to  a  civil  action  for  damages ; 
that  it  would,  in  short,  give  birth  to  scenes  the  most  revoU- 
ing,  profaneness  the  most  awful,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  from  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,  an  infl- 
del,  perhaps,  or  Socinian,  down  to  the  exciseman  who  quali¬ 
fies  in  the  morning,  and  gets  drunk  in  the  afternoon.  '  What, 

•  Mr.  Fox  desired  to  know,  could  s  be  a  greater  proof  of  the 

*  indecency  resulting  from  the  practice  of  qualifying  by  oaths. 


*  Condor  on  Noncoul'ormity.  p.  303.  (2d  Edition). 
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*  than  ift  wb^  a  liian  was  eean  upon  tM^pdint  6f  tAihg'  the 
aacramenti  it  should  be  asked,  Is  this  man  fcbing;  tb  mkke 

lf,his»peaoe  with  heaven,  and  to  repent  him  of  hiskinsf  the 
/  answer  should  be.  No ;  he  goes  to  the  communion-table,  onJy 

*  because  he  has  lately  received  the  appointment  of  *fhiit*  fcAxl 
(*  pf  the  treasury  !’*  Mr.  Fox  was  not  a  devout  man  himself, 
but  be  could  judge,  as  well  as  others,  of  the  sins  of  religious 
men,  by  which,  occasion  is  given  to  the  infidel  to  blaspheme. 
Cowper,  however,  could  have  no  political  or  sectarian  mo- 
tive  for  exaggerating  this  tremendous  abuse ;  and  how  forcibly 
does  be  deprecate  it,  in  his  often  cited  lines,  as  a  most  flagrant 
national  sin ! 

*  Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 
'  The  Saviour*s  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 

And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  a  place. 

That  infidels  may  prove  their  title  good 
By  an  oath  dipp’d  in  sacramental  blood  ? 

A  blorthat  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write. 

And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain. 

He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain.’  Expottulatum. 

It  seems  that  there  were  apologists  for  the  practice  in  Cow- 
per*s  time. — For  what  will  not  apologists  oe  found  ?  The 
Stilave  Trade,  Juggernaut,  the  Suttees — ml  have,  or  have  had, 
their  advocates  and  patrons.  We  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  such  apologies  for  the  sacramental  test,  but  we 
can  guess  at  their  nature.  The  attempt  would  be  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  the  imposer  and  the  officiator,  on  the  poor 
sinner  who  is  commanded  by  the  one,  and  sufiered  by  the 
other,  to  eat  and  drink  what  must  prove  condemnation  to 
him  who,  in  that  act,  ••  discerns  not  the  Lord’s  body.'*  It  would 
be  pleaded,  that  the  individual  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
the  abuse.  But  we  read  of  such  a  thing  in  Scripture  as  the 
guilt  of  being  partakers  of  other  men  s  sins ;  and  by  what 
self-satisfying  sophistry  this  consideration  is  evaded  by  those 
whom  it  chiefly  concerns,  we  cannot  pretend  to  understand. 
Mr.  Burke,  the  opponent  and  calumniator  of  the  Dissenters  on 
that  occasion,  said  in  his  place,  in  the  debate  of  March  2, 
•1790,  that  *  the  existing  test  he  had  always  thought  a  bad 

*  and  an  insufiBcient  test  for  the  end  which  it  was  meant  to 

*  accomplish.  He  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  the 

«  Speech  on  the  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  May  8, 
1789. 
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*  f»acramenial  rite  ;  and  the  sacrafoetUai  rite  was  too  soiemn  <im 

*  act  for  prostitution.  Where  conscience  really  existed » it  ought 

*  not  to  be  wounded.  By  wounding  a  man’s  oonscience,  they 

*  annihilated  the  God  within  him — if  he  might  be  allowed  ao 

*  to  express  it — and  violated  him  in  his  sanctuary.’*  » 

Whatever  interest,  then,  the  Dissenters  may  have  in  the  re¬ 
peal  of  this  invidious,  profane,  and  useless  test — useless,  for 
tlie  other  declaration  sufficiently  excludes  the  Catholic  from 
civil  oihces,  and  this  test  has  no  operation  in  excluding  him 
from  the  Legislature^the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  infinitely  stronger  motives,  one  might  think,  for  earnestly 
desiring  and  soliciting  its  repeal.  Why  they  should  have 
suffered  the  Dissenters,  in  this  instance,  to  advocate  their 
cause,  we  cannot  tell.  Lon^  usage  blunts  the  feelings.  For 
seven  and  thirty  years,  the  Dissenters  have  themselves  mani¬ 
fested  a  magnanimous,  or,  rather,  a  criminal  indifference  upon 
llte  subject ;  but  this  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  had  it  been 
imposed  upon  their  clergy,  to  administer  this  qualification, 
not  a  session  would  have  passed  over  in  all  that  period,  with¬ 
out  their  voice  being  heard  in  indignant  remonstrance,  till 
they  had  delivered  themselves  from  the  sacrilegious  burden. 
Sure  we  are,  that,  if  timidity  and  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical 
obedience  prevent  the  pious  clergy  of  the  Establishment  from 
expressing  their  wishes  on  this  subject,  they  would  unfeignedly 
rejoice  were  the  test  abolished.  Mr.  Burke  took  the  draft  of 
another  test  in  his  pocket,  which  he  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  sacramental  one  ;  but  he  candidly  owned,  that,  as  he 
should  have  voted  for  the  repeal  ten  years  before,  so.  if  the 
hear-say  information  which  he  had  received  respecting  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  Dissenters  of  that  day,  should  be  proved 
c:  roneons,  he  would  hold  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  both  the  Test  and  the  Corporation  Acts  at  once. 

It  may  be  said — as  the  ready  answer  to  all  that  is  unanswer¬ 
able  in  any  other  way — this  Is  not  the  time.  /  Go  thy  way  for 

*  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thqe’ 
— has  been  the  standing  peace-maker  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor,  between  conscience  and  abstract  principles,  from  the 
days  of  Festus  till  now.  *  You  will  injure  the  Catholic  cause  ; 

*  you  will  not  ^in  your  object;  you  will  make  Mr.  Canning 
'  angry  all  this  has  been  sagely  urged  by  our  Newspaper 
oracles  and  other  telegraphs  of  public  opinion.  We  are  plain, 
straight-forward  persons,  and  feel  unable  to  give  any  advice  as 
to  what  precise  conjunction  of  the  stars  will  be  the  most  lucky 
uiomcnt  for  once  more  petitioning  a  British  House  of  Com- 
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mons  to  do  tanly  justice  to  a  large  proportion— an^  that  not* 
the  least  sound,  loyal,  or  religious  parh— of  the  English  nation. 
We  would  humbly  suggest,  how*erer,  that  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  be  they  greater  or  less,  cannot  aff*ect  the  propriety  of  the 
appeal.  There  is  an  abundant  necessity  that  Parliament  should 
be  reminded  of  subjects  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  and  more  espe¬ 
cially,  that  a  vast  deal  of  floating  misapprehension  should  be 
removed.  Once  more,  we  say,  let  not  the  cause  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
nor  let  a  new  test  be  imposed  upon  us  by  any  class  of  political 
pnrtizans, — a  test  relating  to  our  opinions  as  Dissenters  on  that 
angry  subject.  Why  should  we  be  called  upon  to  curse  them  at 
all,  or  to  bless  them  at  all  ?  We  neither  seek  to  prejudice  nor 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  by  demanding  a  hearing  for 
ourselves.  We  must  plead  guilty  to  a  great  division  of  optnion 
among  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  safety  and  expediency  of 
conceding  the  Catholic  claims.  This  arises  from  no  faultering 
attachment  to  the  sacred  principles  of  religious  liberty  inherited 
from  our  forefathers.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  abstract  principle 
which  we  firmly  hold,  *  That’  (to  use  the  language  adopted  by 
the  Honourable  House)  *  all  citizens  of  tlie  same  state,  living 

•  under  the  same  Government,  are  entitled,  prima  to  eoum 

*  political  rights  and  privileges.’  But  how  far  this  prima  jacic^ 
title  can  be  made  good  against  all  the  pleas  of  political  neces¬ 
sity  that  are  urged  against  it  in  the  case  of  the  Papists,  the 
Dissenters  do  not  feel  it  within  their  province  to  decide.  They 
maintain,  that  no  man  ought  to  lie  under  civil  disabilities 
purely  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions ;  but  whether  the 
Papists  hold  any  political  opinions  as  the  consequence  of  their 
religious  creed,  which  require  and  justify  their  becoming  the 
subjects  of  legislative  restnetions  and  disqualifying  statutes, 
the  Dissenters  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  deter¬ 
mine.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Dissenters  acknowledge  no  foreign 
jurisdiction,  yield  no  divided  allegiance,  are  obnoxious  to  no 
political  indictment,  are  chargeable  with  no  sinister  designs, 
they  humbly  conceive,  that  no  sufficient  reason  can  exist  for 
disallowing  their  claims; — claims,  the  vouchers  for  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  which  have,  again  and 
again,  been  solemnly  audited  and  attested  by  both  Houses,  and 
^ich  an  annual  Indemnity  Act  may  be  considered  os  a  pro¬ 
missory  note  to  fulfil, — always  hitherto  re-issuable,  but  pledg¬ 
ing  and  securing  the  eventual  payment.  If  any  stress  be  laid 
on  the  length  of  time  that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  have 
subsisted,  as  an  argument  for  their  continuance,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  Test-Act  and  the  abortive  bill  for  relieving 
the  Dissenters,  were  contemporaneous, — proceeded  from  the 
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MUM  legiftlatoni ;  so  that  the  acknowledged  clairot  of  the 
seDlert  are  of  as  long  standiog  as  the  law  of  exclusion.  It  is. 
impossible  to  justify  their  continued  exclusion,  tlien,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  antiquity  of  the  law,  unless  the  letter  of  the  law 
be  held  more  sacred  than  the  known  and  recorded  intention  of 
its  framers.  In  all  other  cases,  the  intention  of  the  law  has 
been  deemed  binding.  In  fact,  calumny  must  tax  her  inven* 
lion  for  a  new  case,  to  afford  a  pretext  for  any  longer  with¬ 
holding  from  Dissenters  their  undeniable  rights,  and  for  re¬ 
warding  their  ancient  generosity  and  their  long-maintained 
patience  and  forbearance  with  a  perpetual  penalty.  We  appeal 
to  Cwsar  and  our  Country. 


Art.  V.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  particularly  in  its 
Lutheran  Brancn,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburgh,  A.D.  1530,  to. 
the  Death  of  Luther,  A.D.  1546;  intend^  as  a  Continuation  of 
the  Church  History,  brought  down  to  the  Commencement  of  that 
Period,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R  S.  Dean  of 
Carlisle.  By  John  Scott,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  and 
Minister  of  St.  Mary’s,  Hull,  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  xxx.  590.  Price 
12i.  London.  1826. 

^¥*HE  fifth  and  last  volume  of  Milner’s  Church  History  was 
^  published  in  the  year  1809,  and  brought  down  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  progress,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburgh.  The  Dean  of 
Carlisle  died  in  1820,  and  expectations  were  held  out,  that  a 
revision  of  his  papers  would  speedily  be  undertaken,  and  such 
additions  to  the  work  as  he  had  prepared,  be  given  without  any 
unnecessary  delay  to  the  public.  An  intimation  of  this  kind 
would  not  only  be  welcome  to  the  readers  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  but  would  induce  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  writer 
who  might  be  contemplating  to  proceed  with  tne  execution  of 
the  original  design.  No  materials  have  yet  appeared  from  the  * 
collections  of  the  Dean  ;  and  no  other  continuator  of  the  his¬ 
tory  having  put  forward  his  claims,  that  office  has  been  at 
length  undertaken  by  the  very  respectable  person  whose  name 
is  affixed  to  the  volume  before  us.  The  admirers  of  the 
Milners  will  be  glad  that  in  Mr.  Scott  they  have  found  a  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  and  there  are  some  circumstances  which,  as  they  con¬ 
nect  his  public  character  with  the  name  of  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  will  increase  the  interest  with  which  they  will  receive 
this  production  from  his  pen.  He  was  appointed  to  the  same 
mastership  of  the  grammar-school,  the  same  vicarage  of  North, 
Ferriby,  and  the  same  lectureship  in  the  principal  church  at 
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HuU,  wliioh  ioaepK  MiJner  hi^  litld  to  long  x  Uie^kil  of  IhiM 
aituQtioQs  he  resigned*  some  yeare  ago.  What  inflaonoe  tim 
feetipge  associated  with  these  relations  may  hare  had  in  the 
origin^oii  of  the  work  now  under  our  notice,  we  are  not  able 
to  say ;  but  of  Mr.  Scott's  competency  for  t^  task  wfaieh  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself,  we  have  rery  satisfactoiy  testimony 
in  the  portion  of  it  which  he  has  now  completed.  Not  lese« 
attached  than  his  predecessors  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor* 
matiou,  and  equally,  warm  with  them  as  an  advocate  oi  the 
primary  principle  established  by  its  great  leader,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  he  is  prepared  on  all  proper  occasions, 
(and  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence,)  both  to  display  its  ex¬ 
cellence  and  scriptural  pretensions,  and  to  vindicate  it  from 
the  misrepresentations  and  aspersions  which  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  invalidate  and  defame  it.  He  has  evidently  been 
anxious  to  trace,  in  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  the  progress 
of  true  religion,  and  like  them,  to  select  for  distinct  meniioh, 
the  names  of  individuals  most  distinguished  for  the  principles 
and  practice  of  scriptural  piety. 

’  The  Milners  are  to  be  applauded  for  the  use  which  they 
have  made  of  materials  generally  accessible,  rather  than  for  the 
originality  of  their  researches ;  and  Mr.  Scott's  pretensions 
are  of  the  same  kind  :  the  publications  of  Seckendorf,  Sleidan, 
Schultetus,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  Melchior  Adam,  and  Du  Pin,  are 
hie  principal  authorities,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  made  use 
of  Mosheim,  Robertson,  and  others.  The  period  within 
which  he  has  limited  the  contents  of  the  volume  now  before 
us,  is  that  which  reaches  from  the  commencement  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530,  to  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546  :  it  in* 
eludes,  as  its  most  important  seras,  the  transaciiont  of  the 
above-named  diet,  the.  pacification  of  Nuremberg^  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Frankfort,  the  conference  and  diet  of  Ratisbon,  the 

Eeace  of  Crespy,  and  the  death  of  Luther,  which  brings  the 
istory  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Smalkaldic  war.  The  writings 
of  Luther  are  noticed  and  described  under  the  dates  of  their 
respective  publications ;  and  the  principal  productions  of  the 
press  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  Reformation,  during  the 

f  eriod  induct  in  the  narrative,  are  appropriately  mentioned, 
t  is  Mr.  Scott's  design  to  proceed  with  the  continuation ;  and 
as  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  receiving  countenance  and  support 
from  the  readers  of  Milne's  History,  we  wish  him  health  and 
every  necessary  advantage  for  the  prosecution  of  his  labours 
and  the  completion  of  his  undertaking. . 

*  Who  is  this  Luther,  of  whom  I  hear  so  much  T  said  Mar¬ 
garet  of  AustriafOoverness  of  the  Netherlands. — *  An  illiterate 
•  monk,'  replied  her  courtiers.  For  such  a  person,  neither  these 
VoL.  XXVII.  N.S.  ^  3  B 
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courtiers  nor  th6  daughter  of  Maximilian  could  feel  much 
respect ;  nor  could  they  imagine  that,  in  the  proceedings  of  such 
an  individual,  an  influence  was  exerting  itself,  before  which  the 
institutions  and  the  prejudices  of  ages  were  to  give  way.  To 
the  powerful  patrons  ana  the  numerous  devotees  of  the  Komish 
faith,  which  was  sustained  by  the  wealth,  the  literature,  and  the 
civil  authorities  of  Europe,  tne  agitations  of  the  period  by  which 
they  were  disquieted,  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  a  tempo¬ 
rary  interruption  of  their  tranquillity ;  and  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  church  in  preceding  times  had  been  overcome,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  oy  them,  that  she  would  again  proclaim 
her  triumphs,  and  recount  with  exultation  the  hated  names  of 
the  enemies  lately  risen,  and  totally  subdued.  But  these  were 
fallacious  calculations  and  deceitful  hopes.  A  new  era  had 
commenced  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  past  times  could  not 
#  furnish,  as  they  had  done,  presumptions  for  the  future.  Those 
circumstances,  however,  though  they  gave  a  new  character  to 
the  age,  and  rendered  the  analogies  of  preceding  times  unavail¬ 
able  in  the  computation  of  consequences,  were  not  discerned  by 
the  supporters  of  the  old  systems  and  customs ;  and  as  they 
wished,  so  they  belieted,  that  all  things  would  revert  to  the 
order  established  and  held  sacred  by  the  adherents  of  the  old 
church. 

If  the  perception  of  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
the  most  earnest  desires  of  removing  them,  are  sought  for,  there 
is  scarcely  an  age  which  does  not  exhibit  some  individuals  thus 
distinguished,  by  whom  attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  pre¬ 
vailing  abuses  of  their  times,  and  to  restore  the  light  of  truth. 
That  they  were  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  great  changes, 
is  to  be  attributed  less  to  their  convictions  and  meir  zeal  than 
to  other  causes.  But  the  utility  of  their  labours  in  resisting 
the  spiritual  wickedness  of  high  places  cannot  be  denied,  though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  define  its  extent.  Their  efforts  formed  an 
accumulation  of  influence,  which  was  prepared  to  be  drawn  from 
its  concealments  by  some  happier  genius  in  times  more  favour¬ 
able  than  their  own,  and  under  brighter  auspices  than  had  arisen 
upon  them.  One  mighty  instrument  of  good  which  the  Saxon 
Reformer  called  to  his  aid,  forms  so  essential  a  difference,  in  the 
comparison  between  him  and  all  others  who  preceded  him  in 
the  common  services  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  as  at 
once  to  confer  on  him  immensely  superior  advantages.  If  this 
auxiliary  of  knowledge  had  been  at  the  command  of  some  who 
were  ^  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth’  in  the  earlier  times, 
their  names  might  have  been  still  more  briglitly  associated  with 
the  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  the  Re¬ 
formation  mig^t  have  received  an  earlier  date.  But  it  was  not 
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only  by  tlie  aid  of  the  press,  that  the  restorers  of  true  religion  at 
Uie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  enabled  to  effect  so 
much  as  they  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  the 
extraordinary  coincidence  of  events  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  placed,  and  by  the  excitements  of  which  they  were  sup* 
ported  and  stimulated,  was  signally  in  favour  of  their  high  en* 
terprise*  The  time  was  come,  when  the  energies  of  Divine  power 
were  to  be  directed  with  permanent  effect  against  the  spiritual 
tyranny  by  which  the  world  had  so  long  been  held  enslaved  ; 
and  the  persons  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  produce 
the  changes  introductory  of  light  and  liberty,  were  called  for* 
ward,  and  associated,  and  controlled  in  the  most  admirable 
manner ;  their  adjustments  and  influence  manifesting  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  power  to  be  of  God.  In  the  production  of 
those,  great  changes,  it  is  not  only  the  willing  agents  that  will 
fix  our  attention,  and  supply  subjects  of  ^eat  interest  to  our 
reflections,  but  the  errors,  the  follies,  tlie  subtleties,  the  violence 
of  the  hostile  parties,  will  be  seen  advancing  the  cause  which 
they  combined  to  destroy,  and  will  enlarge  our  enumeration  of 
examples  of  the  wrath  of  man  praising  the  Most  High.  Luther 
was  the  person  whose  part,  in  the  regenerating  process  by  which 
Europe  was  to  assume  a  new  appearance,  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  bold ;  and  his  name,  by  the  common  consent  of 
Protestants,  has  been  placed  highest  in  the  list  of  modern  re¬ 
formers.  The  intrepidity  of  such  a  man  was  required  to  lead  so 
perilous  an  enterprise.  A  leader  of  milder  character  might 
nave  perished  in  the  outset,  or  have  allowed  the  arts  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  to  work  out  his  abandonment  of  the  cause.  But  there 
were  others  besides  Luther,  who.  were,  by  their  resolute  spirit 
and  their  incorruptible  integrity,  fitted  as  instruments  of  so 
great  a  work,  ana  who,  if  their  acts  were  fewer,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  less  extensive,  were  circumscribed  in  their  efforts  and  in 
their  utility  only  by  their  circumstances.  Each,  in  his  allotted 
station,  contributed  to  the  excitements  and  movements  of  a 
period  remarkable  for  great  transactions  and  beneficial  effects, 
and  which  has  connected  itself,  by  its  relation  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  species,  with  tlie  grateful  recollections  of  all 
who  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  illustrious  characters,  and 
of  actions  directly  or  remotely  tending  to  advance  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  and  to 
prepare  the  world  for  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  liberty.  The 
records  .of  such  benefactors,  and  the  history  of  such  times,  it 
might  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  commend  to  those  whose 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  benefits  derived  through  their  means, 
is  so  large ;  but  t^re  is  scarcely  any  duty,  the  enforcement  of 
which  is  rendered  more  necessary  by  inattention  to  the  obliga- 
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iioDt  which  bind  to  its  performance,  than  that  of  foimin^jr  a  8Uit« 
able  acquaintance  with  the  instruments  and  manner  of  the  reviral 
of  true  religion.  To  this  duty  we  in? ite  our  readers,  and  have 
real  pleasure  in  directing  them  to  such  a  work  as  the  one  now 
before  us. 

The  several  diets  of  the  Empire,  before  which  the  religiona 
differences  of  Germany  had  in  succession  been  brought,  were : 
1.  The  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  which  Luther  personally  at¬ 
tended  under  the  safe  conduct  of  Charles  Vth,  and  by  which, 
after  he  had  been  permitted  to  depart,  an  edict  was  promul¬ 
gated,  depriving  him,  as  an  excommunicated  heretic#  of  every 
civil  privilege,  interdicting  all  persons  under  the  penalties  ^ 
treason  from  affording  him  protection,  and  requiring  them,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  safe  conduct,  to 
seize  his  person,  and  deliver  him  to  the  secular  powers.  2.  The 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  Nov.  1522,  to  which  a  brief  was  addressed 
by  Adrian  Vlth,  whose  nuncio  Cherogato  was  present,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court,  and  pledging  his 
authority  to  the  correction  of  its  disorders ;  but  requiring  its 
members  to  proceed  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  from  which 
they  excused  themselves,  and  repeated  the  demand  for  a  Gene¬ 
ral  Council.  3.  The  one  held  again  at  Nuremberg,  1523,  on  the 
accession  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papal  chair,  who  sent  thither 
as  his  nuncio.  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who  failed  in  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  its  members  in  nis  proposal  to  proceed  vigo¬ 
rously  against  Luther.  4.  The  diet  ot  Spire,  1526,  at  which 
the  Emperor  intimated  his  demand  of  a  General  Council,  and 
required  from  the  German  princes  their  forbearance  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  its  being  assembled.  And  5.,  the  one  held  again  at 
Spire,  in  1529,  w^ere  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  princes 
associated  with  him,  together  with  the  deputies  of  the  free 
cities  which  adhered  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  entered  the  so¬ 
lemn  protest  against  the  decree  of  the  majority,  from  which 
the  appellation  of  Frotesfants  was  derived,  and  which  led  to  a 
league  among  the  protestors  for  their  mutual  defence.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  another  diet  of  the  empire  was  convoked  to 
meet  at  Augsburg,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1530, 
but  which  was  postponed  to  the  Ist  of  May,  and  was  not 
opened  for  the  despatch  of  business  till  the  arrival  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
princes  of  his  party  had  been  urged  to  decline  attending  at 
Augsburg ;  but  he  was  early  in  his  appearance,  and  reached 
that  city'on  the  2d  of  May.  He  was  accompanied  by  Luther 
as  far  as  Coburg,  but,  fearing  for  his  safety,  or  unwilling  to 
offend  the  Emperor  by  bringing  into  his  presence  an  excom¬ 
municated  and  proscribed  person,  he  leR  him  at  Worms,  a 
place  of  security  and  convenience,  where  he  might  receive  in- 
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fbrmation,  and,  if  nec^saar^,  be  consult^.  The  Diet  itaelf  was 
a  foil  assembly  of  the  most  exalted  and  important  i>er6onagea 
interested  in  the  afiajrs  for  which  it  was  summonea ;  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Emperor  was  conducted  wi^  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  With  the  opening  and  transactions  of  this  jDiet» 
Mr.  Scott  commences  his  continuation  of  the  *  History  olt  the 
•  Church  of  Christ.*  *-  t 

*  3ockendorf  has  added  some  interesting  or  amusing  circumstance 
relative  to  the  entry,  which,  though  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 
Maimboui^’s  narrative,  are  omitted  by  that  writer.  On  the*  Mproach 
of  the. princes  who  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  the  Emperor 
and  his  brother  dismounted,  and  receive  them  in  the  most  gracious 
manner :  but  the  legate  and  cardinals  sat  still  'on  their  mules.  Tlie 
legate  also,  to  draw  the  more  attention  to  his  officisl  character  and 
authority,  seized  this  opportunity  of  pronouocinff  his  benediction^ 
which  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  that  party  humbly  knelt  dowa 
to  receive ;  wnile  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ana  his  associates,  who  did 
not  much  value  a  pontihcal  blessing,  and  perhaps  thought  it  at  this 
time  ostentatiously,  rather  than  either  piously  or  seasonably  given^ 
continued  standing.  At  the  entrance  of  the  city,  the  elector  of  Bran* 
denburgh  welcomed  the  emperor,  in  the  name  Of  all  the  bishops  and 
prelates,  in  a  Latin  speech —which  none  of  those  dignitaries  had  fbli 
himself  prepared  to  do.  This  amused  the  Emperor,  who  praised  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  Joachim,  while  he  somewhat  sarcastically 
noticed  the  silence  of  the  ecclesiastics.  In  the  cathedral  also,  tome 
contest,  it  appears,  arose  concerning  the  benedictions.  The  cardinal 
cf  Salzburg  came  forward  to  pronounce  it :  but  he  was  indignantly 
repelled  by  the  legate,  who  chose  again  to  perform  that  service  him- 
self. 

*  The  fiitnneu  and  principle  of  the  protestant  princes  were  soon 
put  to  the  proof.  The  day  after  the  Emperoris  entry  into  Au^urg 
was  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  the  holy  sacrament,  v^en  a 
mnd  procession  of  the  host  was  to  take  place.  Indeed,  it  seems  pro* 
bable  that  the  time  was  arranged  with  reference  to  this  circumstance ; 
and  this,  with  the  proceedings  which  follow,  is  ascribed  to  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  legate.  Late  in  the  evening,  a^r  all  the  rest  had  re¬ 
tired,  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  protestant  princes,  and  signified  to 
them  his  pleasure  that  they  shoula  attend  him  in  the  procession  of  the 
ensuing  day..  Tills  was  me  more  marked,  as  all  tne  other  prioces 
were  lefl  to  follow  their  own  indinatioo.  Having  anticipated  tte 
demand  made  upon  them,  the  princes  promptly  replied,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  their  consciences  to  comply.  Tne  Marauis  of  Branden¬ 
burg  was  their  spokesman ;  and  he,  having  receivea  a  sharp  answer 
from  Ferdinand,  pla<^  his  hand  on  his  neck,  and  made  this  meina- 
rable  declaration  ;  **  Rather  would  I  instantly  kneel  down,  and  in  the 
emperoris  presence  submit  my  neck  to  the  executioner,  than  prove 
unmithful  to  God,  and  receive  or  sanction  anti-christian  error.’*  The 
Emperor  merely  observed  with  mildness  and  address,  ^  That  there 
was  no  intention  to  take  man’s  life.”  Tlie  matter  in  debate  was  then 
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deferred  till  the  morning;  when,  by  the  repetition  of  the  Emperor's 
demands  and  even  entreaties,  and  of  the  firm  refusal  of  the  princes, 
the  discussion  was  so  long  protracted  as  to  delay  the  procession  some 
hours  beyond  the  appointea  time.  Here  again  the  Marouis  of  Bran« 
denburg,  with  muen  emotion,  having  briefly  recountea  his  own  ser* 
vices,  a^  those  of  his  family,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  implored  the' 
Emperor  not  to  listen  to  calumnies  against  him ;  adding,  **  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  cause,  which  pertains  to  God,  1  am  compelled  by  an  immutable* 
divine  command  to  resist  all  impositions  of  this  kinci,  whatever  may 
be  the  conseouence :  since  it  is  written,  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  For  the  confession,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine,  which  I 
know  to  be  the  word  of  Christ  and  eternal  truth,  I  decline  no  danger,* 
not  even  that  of  life  itself,  which,  I  hear,  is  threatened  by  some.*’  * 

<  If,  in  this  instance,  the  Protestants  had  a  specimen  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  how  determined  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  to  require  of  them  an  unreserved  sur¬ 
render  of  their  principles ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Papal  representa¬ 
tives  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sample  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  I*rotestant  body,  and  a  proof  how  vain  it  would  be  to  expect,  by 
any  thing  short  of  either  conviction  or  exterminating  violence,  to 
restore  that  uniformity  in  the  Church,  which  they  so  passionately 
desired.’  pp.  9^11. 

Tlie  resistance  of  the  princes  was  unbending  ;  tliey  would 
not  countenance  the  grossly  erroneons  and-  idolatrous  rites  to 
the  celebration  of  which  they  were  summoned,  and  the  pro-‘ 
cession  took  place  without  tnem.  The  pomp  of  tlie  ceremo-* 
nial  is  described  by  Maimbourg  with  great  animation.'  •  This,’’ 
he  exclaims,  *  was  the  triumph  of  Christ  at  Augsburg,  iu 
the  sight  of  the  Lutherans!’  The  remark  of  Seexendorf  in. 
noticing  this  exclamation  of  the  Popish  historian,  is  admirable, 
and  may  be  applied  to  too  many  cases,  in  which  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  proud  oppressor  and  the  interested  and  preju¬ 
diced  arbiter,  will  be  reversed.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
dignified  language  of  the  sentence  whicn  follows,  without  re-' 
collecting  the  dismissal  of  the  British  officers  who  were  cashier¬ 
ed  for  declining  to  sanction  the  religious  adoration  of  images 
at  Malta,  and  whose  appeal  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  obtained  neither  redress  nor  notice.  ’  It  was  the  tri- 

*  umpb,  indeed,  of  the  Pope  and  his  party,  not  of  Christ ;  but 

*  so  conducted,  that  the  real  honour  of  the  triumph,  in  tlie. 

*  sight  of  Ood  and  his  saints,  belonged  to  those  princes  and 

*  others,  few  in  number,  and  of  comparatively  small  power, 

*  whom  neither  the  dread  majesty  of  Cmsar,  nor  ail  the  dangers 

*  that  threatened  them,  could  prevail  with  to  do  any  thing  con-  ^ 

*  trary  to  tlieir  consciences.* 

At  this  diet,  the  Protestants  were  required  to  present  a  sum-' 
luary  of  the  articles  of  their  faith  ;  and  in  obedience  .to  this^' 
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rrquisition,  they  produced  the  celebrated  *  Confession  of 
*  burg/  which  was  publicly  read  on  Saturday^  the  25Ui  of 
June,  in  German,  by  Bayer,  the  Elector's  chancellor*  The 
materials  for  this  *  Apology/  as  it  was  at  the  time  called,  were 
furnished  by  Luther ;  but  it  received  its  form  from  Mtlanc^ 
thon,  whose  pen  was  employed  on  this  oooasioo  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  common  cause,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  associates.  It  failed,  however,  to  procure  for  the  Pro* 
testants  the  recomition  of  their  rights,  and  they  had  most 
erievous  reasons  for  the  utterance  or  renewed  complaints.  In 
nis  review  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Mr.  Scott  remarks  on 
some  of  its  defects  and  omissions,  but  justly  applauds  its 
general  excellence,  and  particularly  singles  out  for  commen¬ 
dation,  the  clear  account  which  it  contains  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  the  *  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  eccle- 
*  si».'  To  his  exceptions,  others  might  be  added ;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  men  trained  up  in  the  errors  of  popery  should 
not  have  shewn  a  greater  deviation  from  some  of  its  dogmas. 

The  circulation  of  the  principles  for  which  they  were  con¬ 
tending,  was  a  consequence  of  the  presentation  of  the  *  Con¬ 
fession/  which*  under  all  their  disappointments,  was  gratifying 
to  the  Protestants ;  and  many  warm  expressions  of  their  satis¬ 
faction  in  reference  to  this  object  occur  in  the  correspondence 
of  their  leaders  at  this  time.  Their  satisfaction  was  in  no  de* 
gree  abated,  when  the  laboured  refutation  of  this  summary  of 
their  faith,  prepared  by  their  adversaries,  was  known,  on  its 
being  read  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  States ;  it  left  Uiem  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  possession  of  the  argument,  and  fixed  them  more 
resolutely  in  the  support  of  the  doctrines  which  they  had  as¬ 
serted.  It  was  not  by  argument,  or  by  truth  itself,  that  they 
could  succeed  against  the  opposition  arrayed  against  them. 
Unconditional  submission  was  demanded  as  the  price  of  their 
peace,  and  this  was  a  cost  at  which  they  could  not  purchase 
It.  The  opposition  of  the  parties  was  too  deeply  rooted  to 
admit  of  a  termination  by  reasonings,  and  no  compromise  could 
compose  their  differences.  It  was  the  contention  of  light  with 
darkness,  the  combat  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  The  re¬ 
form  sought  by  the  Protestants  was  dreaded  and  hated  by  the 
partisans  of  the  Romish  corruptions,  who  could  be  satisfied 
only  as  their  authority  and  influence  were  upheld,  and  whose 
most  vexatious  feeling  was,  that  they  *  could  not  obtain  the 
extermination  of  the  heresies  which  they  denounced,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  parties  who  maintained  them.  Tlie  quali¬ 
fying'  expression  in  the  following  reflections  is,  we  think,  al¬ 
together  superfluous. 
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*  Finally^  it  it  probably  to  be  regarded  at  a  matter  of  conmtu* 
lation,  tliat  all  the  attempt!  to  eiTect  the  propoted  accommodation 
between  the  partiet  failed.  Had  thit  been  effected,  it  mutt  ha?c 
been  by  concettiont  which  would  have  proved  eventually,  if  not  tm> 
mediately,  dangerous  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Luther  well  observes 
concerning  them  :  **  If  mutual  concessions  are  made,  they  will  take 
our*t  largely,  more  largely,  most  largely,  and  make  their  own  spar* 
ingly,  more  sparingly,  most  sparingly.**  Seckendorf  seems  also 
with  good  reason  jealous  of  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in 
possession  of  that  full,  jurisdiction,  which  Melancthon,  and  even 
Luther,  would  have  conceded  to  them.  It  might  have  b^n  kept  in 
check,  while  such  men  as  the  first  reformers  presided  over  the  nro- 
testant  societies,  but,  when  they  were  removed,  and  less  powerful 
and  less  watchful  pastors  succeeded,  it  might  have  gone  far  towards 
carrying  things  gradually  )iack  to  their  former  state.  Here  too  the 
finger  of  Providence  is  probably  to  be  acknowledged  and  adored.* 

pp.  95—94. 

We  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  extracting  some  sentences  of 
great  beauty,  from  one  of  Luther's  letters,  written  during  that 
|>eriod  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  addressed  to  Pontanus. 

*  1  looked  out  at  my  window,  and  saw  two  prodigies.  I  beheld  the 
glittering  stars,  and  all  the  glorious  vault  of  heaven :  I  looked  around 
for  the  pillars  by  which  it  was  upheld,  but  I  could  discover  none.  Yet 
it  remained  Hrm  and  secure.  I'he  >ame  unseen  hand,  which  had 
formed,  sustained  it  still.  Vet  numbers  anxiously  search  on  all  sides 
for  its  supports  ;  could  they  feel  them  with  their  hands,  they  might  then 
be  at  ease;  but,  as  this  is  impossible,  they  live  in  constant  disquiet,  lest 
the  heavens  should  fall  down  u|>on  their  heads  ! — 1  beheld  again,  and 
lo !  thick  clouds  of  water,  like  a  mighty  ocean,  which  1  saw  nothing  to 
contain,  nothing  to  hold  up,  rolled  above  our  heads.  Yet  they  descended 
not  upon  us  ;  hut,  after  pri'senting  a  threatening  aspect  for  a  little  time, 
they  passed  away  and  a  brilliaitt  rainbow  succeeded  them.  This  was 
our  protection.  Yet  it  ap|>eared  frail  and  evanescent;  and,  though  it 
has  ever  hitherto  proved  availing,  still  numbers  think  more  of  the  thick 
and  dark  mass  of  waters,  than  of  the  slender,  fleeting  arch  of  light. 
They  want  to  have  sensible  proof  of  its  sufficiency :  and,  because  they 
cannot  obtain  that,  they  live  in  dread  of  a  second  deluge.*  ’  p.  76. 

The  application  to  the  case  of  his  friends  at  Augsburg  ia, 
as  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  obvious  ;  and  the  passage  is  illustrative 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Reformer  was  enabled  to  maintain 
such  elevated  confidence  in  God. 

In  December  1530,  and  in  the  March  following,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  leaders,  whose  serious  apprehensions  had  been  excited 
.by  the  severities  of  the  Augsburg  decree,  assembled  at  Smal- 
.kald,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  league  which  took  iu 
name  from  the  place  of  their  meeting.  They  concerted  mea- 
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«iire«  for  tlieir  mutual  defence,  but  repelled  the  Swiaft  from 
their  allUince,  on  account  of  the  diflerenoes  aubtiatinf^  between 
these  reformed  and  thenfiselves  on  the  subject  of  the  aacm^ 
ment.  It  was  alao  a  part  of  their  deliberations,  to  provide  a . 
scheme  of  rites  and  government  for  the  reformed  churches ; 
but  this  design  prov^  abortive.  In  the  considerations  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  on  the  question,  how  far  it  was 
lawful  for  the  protestant  princes  <  and  states  to  defend  them* 
selves,  by  force  of  arms,  against  their  superior  lord,  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  the  decrees  of  the  diet,  he  remarks,  that 

*  The  situation  of  the  princes  and  states,  with  respect  lo  the  emperor, 
appiiirs  to  have  difitred  essentially  from  that  of  individual  subjecU  under 
a  |)ersccutin^  government,  whose  duty  we  must,  on  scriptural  principles 
and  from  scriptural  examples,  conclude  it  lo  l>c,  to  confine  themselves 
to  (leiitions,  protestations,  and  the  intercession  of  more  powerful  friends, 
and,  where  these  fail,  to  commit  themselves  to  God.  and  patiently 
suffer  for  bis  sake.  And  on  these  grounds,  even  the  most  conscientious 
<4'  the  princes  bi^came  satisfied,  and  Luther  concurred  with  them,  that 
they  would  be  justifietl  in  (>p{K)sing  force  to  force,  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  rights,  and  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  subjects, 
in  case  the  cm|)cror  should  attempt  to  execute,  by  arms,  the  edict  of 
Augsburg.  -  Indeed  1  know  not  on  what  ground  (ho  contrary  principle, 
tiuit  the  emperor  and  the  other  catholic  princes  had  a  right  to  dictate  to 
the  protestant  states,  and  that  these  wrere  bound  either  to  submit  to 
(heir  dictate's,  or  to  bear  patiently  such  punishments  as  they  should  be 
please'd  to  inflict,  can  l)e  maintained,  except  it  be  the  assumption,  that 
the  church  of  Home  was  entitlc'd  to  that  universal  sovereignty  which 
she  claimed,  and  might  require,  and  could  give  authority  to,  all  faith¬ 
ful  princes  to  enforce  her  decrcefs.-.-Let  not,  then,  all  this  be  confounded 
with  the  case*  of  subjects  taking  upon  them  to  inquire,  whether  an  actual 
law  is  just,  before  tiiey  consent  to  obey  it :  the  point  maintaine*d  is,  that 
the  German  princes  were  not,  in  this  sense,  the  emperor's  subjects:  and 
likewise  the  re'al  question  here  is,  not  whether  an  existing  law  were  just, 
but  what  the  law  of  the  case  really  was. 

*  So  much  it  seenu'd  needful  to  say,  upon  what  was  to  the  reformers, 
ut  this  (leriud,  a  question  uf  deep  and  painful  interest :  and  1  have 
thought  it  due  to  those  illustrious  characters  thus,  as  1  hope,  to  demon* 
strate  that  they  were  liable  to  uo  imputation  of  treason  or  rebellion,  in 
delermining,  if  actually  attacked,  to  defend  the  civil  arai  religious 
rights  of  bhemsclves  and  their  subjects  by  force  of  arms/ 

pp.ios^  108,  tog. 

This  quesiioD  is  one  which  offers  great  difficulties  ip  a  serious 
mind  seeking  its  solution,  and,  whether  considered  in  the  ab* 
struct,  or  in  reference  to  practical  exigencies,  must  produce 
great  hesitation,  and  probably  distrust,  whatever  be  the  alter¬ 
native  adopted.  Mr.  Scott’s  considerations,  however,  are 
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much  less  profound  and  discriminating  than  ibe  case  reqnirpa* 
Grantiug  that  independent  stales  may  resist  by  force  the  actual 
violence  of  aggressors,  and  that  the  protestant  princes  were 
justifiable  in  opposing  their  arms  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
emperor  on  civil  grounds,  the  question  still  occurs.  Whether 
the  Christian  religion,  in  the  profession  of  its  principles, 
authorises  this  kind  of  defence.  Mr.  Scott  has,  it  would  seem, 
decided  the  question  afbrmatively.  But  is  there  that  difierence 
which  he  assumes,  between  the  case  of  subjects  of  a  particular 
state,  and  that  of  independent  states  themselves  ?  His  decision  is 
given  on  the  ground,  that  no  allegiance  was  due  to  the  emperor 
from  tlie  protestant  princes.  But,  in  religion,  do  the  subjects 
of  any  state  owe  allegiance  to  civil  rulers  ?  Is  there  really  that 
diflerence  in  the  cases  which  is  thus  supposed  ?  If  the  princes 
were  justifiable  in  their  resistance  because  there  was  no  alle¬ 
giance  due  from  them  to  the  emperor,  who  had  no  right  to 
dictate  to  or  control  their  faith,  may  not  the  resistance  of 
individuals,  where  no  allegiance  on  the  ground  of  religion  is 
due,  be  lawfully  asserted  ?  vVe  do  not  presume  to  determine  this 
question,  and  od'er  these  suggestions  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  very  insufficient  manner  in  which  the  case  has 
been  reviewed  by  Mr.  Scott.  None  of  his  remarks  will  satisfy 
the  inquirer  who  is  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  question. 
Whether  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  defended,  and  the 
religious  rights  of  its  professors  vindicated  against  an  aggres¬ 
sor,  by  force. 

Within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  and  soon  after  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  died  the  Swiss  reformer  Zuinglius,  Oecolampa- 
dius,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Of  these  distinguished  per¬ 
sons,  Mr.  Scott  has  taken  due  notice.  The  former  two  were 
coadjutors  in  the  reformation  in  Switzerland  ;  and  Zuinglius  is 
entitled  to  honourable  mention,  as  having  preceded  Luther  in 
opposing  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
in  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the  people.  His  notions  of 
reformation  were  not  only  formed  earlier  than  Luther’s,  but 
tliey  were  much  more  comprehensive,  and  his  views  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  were  in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  represen¬ 
tation  of  its  nature  and  design ;  while  Luther  held  fast,  to  the 
end  of  bis  life,  the  grossly  erroneous  notion  of  that  ordinance 
which  was  so  consonant  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  as  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  partizans  of  popery.  It  is  a  painful  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  uncharitable  spirit  of  Luther  should  have 
been  so  strongly  directed  against  these  Swiss  reformers  on 
account  of  the  more  simple  view  which  they  had  taken  of  the 
ordinance :  he  permitted  himself  to  utter  remarks  of  a  harsh 
character  on  the  occasion  of  their  removal,  for  which  he  has 
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not  escaped  the  centore  of  Mr.  Scott.  Of  Ziiinglius*  his  noCiee 
might  have  been  enlarged ;  but  he  has  given  a  very  striking 
and  edifying  account  of  the  last  days  of  Oecolampadius,  and 
has  further  enriched  his  pages  by  inserting  entire  the  corres* 
pondence  between  the  Waldenses  and  this  zealous  and  pious 
reformer. 

To  assist  our  readers  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  article 
of  which  they  may  find  mention  made  in  some  of  the  works 
which  they  may  have  occasion  to  peruse,  we  copy  a  descrip¬ 
tion  from  Sleidan,  which  is  translated  by  Mr.  Scott  into  his 
history. 

*  Albert  had  been  elected  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz,  on  the 
express  condition  that  he  should  pay  the  charges  of  procuring  his 
own  pall  from  Home ;  for,  three  archbishops  having  aied  within  a 
short  time,  the  expense  fell  too  heavily  upon  the  chapter,  since  each 
pall  cost  about  thirty  thousand  florins  betbre  it  was  eot  home.  To 
reimburse  himself,  Albert  applied  for  a  bull  for  indmgences,  which 
the  Pope  granted  on  condition  that  half  the  money  raised  should  be 
applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome.— This 
statement  gives  occasion  to  Sleidan  to  explain  what  the  consecrated 
pall  was :  and  his  account  may  deserve  to  be  copied,  for  the  display 
which  it  makes  of  the  impositions  practised  by  the  See  of  Rome 
upon  her  deluded  votaries.  **  On  St.  Agnes’  day,”  he  says,  **  when 
in' the  mass  said  in  St.  Agnes’  church  at  Rome  they  come  to  the 
words,  Agnus  Dei  yui  iollis  neccata  mundi^  two  white  lambs  are  laid 
upon  the  altar,  which  arc  afterwards  given  to  two  subdeacons  of  St. 
Peter’s  church,  who  rear,  and  in  due  time  shear  them.  Their  wool, 
mixed  with  other  wool,  is  spun,  and  woven  into  these  palls,  which 
are  three  fingers  broad,  and  hang  down  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
middle  of  the  breast  before,  and  to  the  reins  behind,  being  kept 
stretched  by  thin  plates  of  lead,  of  the  same  breadth.  When  they 
are  thus  woven,  tney  are  carri^  to  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and,  after  some  prayers  said,  are  left  there  all  night.  Next 
day  the  subdeacons  receive  them  again,  and  decently  lay  them  up, 
till  some  archbishop  that  needs  one  of  them,  or  his  proctor,  (for 
they  are  seldom  granted  to  any  inferior  prelates,)  comes  to  demand 
one. — This  is  neither  a  curious  nor  a  costly  commodity,  and  yet  the 
archbishops  pay  dear  for  it  to  the  Pope.  Nor  is  any  one  allowed  to 
use  the  pall  of  his  predecessor,  or,  if  translated  to  a  new  see,  to  re¬ 
tain  his  old  one.’*— -Well  may  Luther  exclaim,  ”  So  well  knows  the 
Pope  how  to  sell  his  cloth.**  *  pp.  353— 354. 

Mr.  Scott  appears  to  us  very  unnecessarily  to  have  en¬ 
larged  his  observations  in  commenting  upon  some  parts  of  Dr. 
Kobertson’s  character  of  the  great  Reformer.  The  historian 
remarks,  that  ?  towards  the  close  of  Luther’s  life,  though  with- 
‘  out  any  perceptible  diminution  of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  in- 
•  firmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that  he  grew 
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•  dnily  more  peeriRh,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of 

•  contradiction.*  This  sentence,  Mr.  Scott  confesses,  wouKI 
gl?e  him  much  more  pain  than  any  other,  if  there  were  reason 
to  believe  it  correct ;  and  he  enters  largely  into  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  particulars  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  its  truth. 
But,  with  the  representations  which  Mr.  Scott  himself  has* 
previously  given  oi  Luther's  temper,  those  of  Dr.  Robertson 
are  quite  in  accordance.  *  It  would  certainly,*  he  observes, 

*  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  record,  that,  in  the  closing 

•  period  of  Luther’s  life,  the  ruggedness  of  his  temper  had 

*  oeen  softened  down,  and  that  his  latter  days  were  passed 

•  only  in  peace  and  love.  Fidelity,  however,  requires  us  to 

*  acknowledge,  that  painful  traces  of  asperity  still  appear,  and 

*  that  inflamed,  and  at  the  same  time,  partially,  though  on1y> 

•  partially,  excused  by  the  irritability  produced  by  age  and 

*  growing  infirmities.*  p.  46().  Mr.  Scott  is  more  successful 
and  more  consistent  in  other  instances,  in  describing  the  qua¬ 
lities  by  which  Luther  was  distinguished. 

*  Not  only  was  his  belief  of  all  he  taught  most  sinccrei  it  was  also 
roost  thoroughly  practical  and  influential,  lie  himself  daily  lived 
upon  that  breatl  of  life  which  he  broke  to  others.  The  doctrines 
which  he  preached  to  mankind,  were  the  support  of  all  his  own  hopes, 
the  spring  of  all  hit'  comforts,  the  source  of  his  peace  of  mind,  of 
his  strength  for  service  or  for  suffering  in  the  cause  of  God,  the 
principles  which  evermore  governed  and  animated  him,  raised  him 
above  the  fear  of  man  and  the  love  of  the  world,  and  carried  him, 
with  a  heroic  elevation  of  soul,  through  a  series  of  labours  and  dan¬ 
gers,  never  perhaps  surpassed  since  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
In  the  true  genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  in  that 
of  our  being  **  justified  freely,  by  God’s  grace,  through  the  redemp¬ 
tion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,'*  and  this  inestimable  beoefii  appropri¬ 
ated  only  by  a  living  fuitli,  and  not  by  our  own  works  or  deservings, 
he  found  that  which  could  alone  relieve  his  own  conscience  from  an 
anxiety  amounting,  at  times,  even  to  anguish,  and  for  want  of  which 
he  saw  the  whole  Christian  world  around  him  groaning  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  delusion,  imposition,  and  bondage  the  most  intolerable  and 
ruinous:  and  what  he  had  thus  found  toJ[)e  the  relief  and  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  he  could  not  but  proclaim  to  others  also Neither 
counted  he  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  he  might  finish  his 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  GodV  Never,  probably, 
did  there  exist  the  man  who  could  more  truly  say  with  St.  Paul, 
God  forbid  that  1  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  by  whom  (or  by  which)  the  world  is  crucified  uoto  me  and 
1  uDto  the  world.”  And  this  assuredly,  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  state 
of  mind  which  is  especially  wanting  to  us,  to  give  more  cfiect  to  our 
ministrations— to  draw  down  a  larger  measure  of  the  divine  blessing 
upon  lhei)i.  M\v  He,  with  wliom  is  ••  the  residue  of  tlic  Spirit,** 
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iodeod  rtite  up  iuuong  at— thmlV  1  my  a  turn  rac€  of  mdk  ^  men  of 
God***  by  whom  he  will  indeed  retifo  hit  church  wherever  H  li  d^ 
cayed*  reform  it  wherever  it  if  corrupted*  unite  it  wherever  it  ie 
divided,  and  extend  it  wherever  it  ie  not  yet  plentod  i  that  ^  the 
wildernefs  and  the  aolitary  place  may  be  glad  for  toemi  and  the  deeert 
rejoice  and  bloaeom  aa  the  roae  ?*’  / 

*  In  short,  the  great  charm  of  Luther’s  character,  and  that  from 
which  the  other  excellencies  admired  in  him,  even  by  those  for  whom 
this  may  have  less  attractions,  derived  their  origin  or  their  support, 
was  his  spirituality* 

We  consider  Christian  truth  as  the  primary  object  of  our 
regard,  the  knowledge  of  the  saving  doctrine  of  the  gospel  as 
the  most  valuable  of  our  possessions ;  and,  aa  the  end  is  ever 
more  excellent  than  the  means,  so  we  consider  the  various 
institutions  and  discipline  which  are  related  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  important  m  subordination  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
itself.  Religious  institutions  are  to  be  appreciated  as  they  are 
the  means  of  religion.  The  Reformers,  therefore,  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  honoured  for  the  exhibition  of  divine  truth 
which  they  so  fearlessly  made.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Scott  in 
this  estimate  of  them,  and  of  their  servioes ;  but  we  could  have 
wished  to  see  a  more  direct  and  full  display  of  the  principle 
asserted  by  the  Reformers,  on  which  all  their  proceedings  in 
opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome  were  founded,  and  by  which 
they  are  to  receive  their  vindication — the  exclusion  of  human 
authority  from  the  obligations  of  men  as  the  subjects  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  in  reference  to  its  entire  demands.  In  appealing, 
as  they  did,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  insisting,  as  they 
did,  that  every  question  or  religion  should  be  decided  by 
their  voice,  they  conferred  an  inestimable  beneht  on  mankind, 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  lesson  of  high  and  solemn  instruction. 
The  forcible  manner  in  which  they  urged  their  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  frequency  and  earnestness  of  their  renewed 
submissions  to  its  judgement,  and  the  constancy  with  which 
they  repelled  the  assertion,  that  another  tribunal  was  competent 
to  the  decision  which  was  required,  before  which  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  appear ;  are  the  pledges  by  which  they 
have  ahewn  us,  that  nothing  is  satisfact^y,  or  ought  for  one 
moment  to  be  allowed,  but  the  entire  exclusion  of  human 
power  from  dictating  to  the  conscience  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  that  the  authority  of  Scriptures  is  sole  and  final,  h 
cannot*  consistently  be  admittea,  that  any  part  of  the  im« 
portance  which  is  associated  with  the  resistance  so  Tong  and 
and  so  successfully  maintained  by  the  Reformers  against  the 
abettors  of  the  Romish  tyranny,  really  attaches  to  it,  if  it  be 
not  involved  in  their  principle,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  art 
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tile  rule  by  which*  they  themselves  are.  to  be  tried,  and  that 
authority  is  to  be  denied  to  them  in  like  manner  as  they*de* 
nied  it  to  their  opponents.  It  is  not  to  the  formularies  of 
Churches,  nor  to  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  persons, 
that  we  must  direct  the  regards  of  men,  in  respect  to  religious 
truths  and  religious  obligations,  but  to  the  word  of  God  :  from 
w  hich  every  one  must  learn  the  saving  doctrine,  and  profess 
as  lie  has  learned  from  the  inspirations  of  divine  wisdom.  . 


Art.  VI.  !•  The  Stitiee*s  Cry  to  Britain  ;  containing  Extracts  from 
Essays  published  in  India,  and  Parliamentary  Papers  on 'the 
Burning  of  Hindoo  Widows  :  shewing  that  the  Rite  is  not  an  in<^ 
tegral  Part  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  &c.  By  J.  Peggt, 
late  Missionary  at  Cuttack,  Orissa.  8vo.  pp.  81.  Price  Is* 
I.ondon.  1827-  , 

2.  /In  .\ccount  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Public  Meeting  held  at  the 
City  of  Yorkf  Jan.  19,  1827,  to  take  into  Consideration  the  Ex¬ 
pediency  of  petitioning  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  Immo¬ 
lation  of  Hindoo  Widows  in  British  India.  With  an  Appendix. 
4to.  pp.  28.  York.  1827. 

1;^Oril  years  ago,  the  Abbe  Dubois  told  us  that  this  was  a 
*  stale  subject.*  What  must  it  be  now?  The  East  India 
Directors  are  perfectly  tired  of  hearing  about  it.  They  wish 
that  the  subject  were  dropped.  To  be  kept  from  dinner  while 
a  projirietor  is  making  a  stir  about  allowing  the  Hindoos  to 
burn  their  widows,  is  most  trying  to  the  temper  of  any  co-pro¬ 
prietor  of  India.  Four  years  more  have  passed  away,  and, 
according  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  returns,  at  least  twoT 
thousand  eight  hundred  murders  have,  in  that  period,  been 
committed,  with  the  connivance,  and  under  the  implied  sanc¬ 
tion,  of  the  British  Government.  But  what  then?  Are  we  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  amiable  and  virtuous  Hindoos,  by  in¬ 
tolerantly  interfering  to  prevent  their  doing  so  religious  an 
action  as  burning  their  mothers  and  daughters  ?  Are  we  to 
endanger  a  general  insurrection  throughout  India  by  forbidding 
suicide  ?  Did  not  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  highest  authority 
in  these  matters,  warn  us,  some  time  ago,  against  the  ^  rest-^ 
*  less  spirit  of  a  few  ultra-philanthropists,’  whose  ‘  misplacerf 
‘  Teal*  threatened  to  cost  ns  our  colonies  in  both  hemispheres,’ 
bv  stirring  the  question  of  suttees  in  the  East,  and  that  of 
slavery  in  the  West  ?'^ 

•  Q.  Ucv.  N®.  Iviii.  The  same  article  held  up  Dubois  as  a  model 
for  misiiionaries. 
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The  subject  is  too  awfully  serious  even  for  irony ;  but  indeed, 
we  have  not  burlesaued  the  reasoning,  nor  have  we  exagge« 
rated  the  cold-blooded  apathy,  with  which  the  opponents  of 
Uie  abolition  of  Suttees  have  resisted  the  pleading  of  humanity 
and<  the  authoritative  voice  of  religion.  There  is  the  clearest 
proof  that  can  be  desired,  that  the  practice  might  have  beOn 
put  down  by  a  word  from  the  British  Government,  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  exciting  even  a  murmur  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.  The  Mohammedan  emperors  prohibited  it ;  Albu* 
querque  gained  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  natives  by 
suppressing  it  ;  the  practice  of  infanticide  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  British  Government  without  exciting  the  slightest  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  judges  and  magistrates  resident  in  India  have  pub¬ 
licly  declared,  that  the  suttees  might  with  equal  ease  and  safety 
be  put  down  by  law  ;  and  yet,  with  the  power  in  their  hands, 
our  rulers  still  hesitate  to  issue  their  Jiat,  or  rather  their  veto. 
What  do  they  wait  for  ? 

Till  the  gentlemen  in  Leadenhall-street  have  made  up  their 
minds  upon  this  difhcult  question.  It  is  one  unhappy  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  present  complicated  system  of  direction  and 
control,  by  which  the  destinies  of  70  millions  of  our  fellow 
subjects  are  regulated,  that  the  moral  responsibility  can  be  re¬ 
ciprocally  shifted  and  evaded,  and  that  a  pretence  for  delay  of 
justice  and  mercy  can  be  founded  upon  etiquette  and  delicacy* 
We  are  really  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  with  what  branch  of 
the  complex  Government  of  India  it  rests  to  determine,  that 
these  iniquities  shall  cease.  The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  he  would  at  once  have  put  down 
the  atrocious  practice,  if  he  could  hnve  relied  upon  the  popular 
feeling  being  in  his  favour  in  our  country :  adding,  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  lelt,  not  in  India^  but  only  in  England.  And  by  whom 
in  England  ?  Not,  we  must  believe,  by  our  Government,  but  by 
the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  and — alas  !  that  it  should 
be  so — by  British  merchants, — that  class  of  men,  the  honour 
and  the  disgrace  of  England,  individually  so  humane,  and  up* 
right,  and  honourable,  collectively  so  inaccessible  to  every 
sentiment  of  virtue  and  religion,  so  sordid,  reckless,  and 
cruel, — traders  in  human  blood  and  sinews,  the  infatuated 
haters  and  opponents  of  every  attempt  to  advance  the  eternal 
interests  of  man  or  the  glory  of  God. 

But  this  being  the  case,  will  the  people  of  England  preserve 
a  guilty  silence  that  shall  make  them  parties  to  the  crime,  with¬ 
out  the  apology  of  being  blinded  by  interested  fears  ?  Will 
they  tacitly  side  with  the  Leadenhall-street  people  ?  or  will 
they  come  forward  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government,  and 
io  support  that  sound  and  healthful  part  of  the  Legislature  who 
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are  wmrniky  citxpoterl  to  ^ive  etFect  to  the  wighei  of  the  people 
of  England  on  this  subject,  once  unequivocally  and  edicieiiily 
expressed  ?  We  tmat  that  the  noble  example  set  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  York,  will  he  promptly  followed  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  that  Mr.  Buxton  will  be  supported  as  he  ought 
to  be,  in  the  motion  which  stands  for  the  iHth  instant,  by  the 
voice  of  the  Christian  pu!)lic.  Let  not  the  blood  of  700  human 
saciihcos  a  year  be  upon  us  or  upon  our  children. 

We  cannot  deem  it  necessary  to  add  a  word  further  upon  the 
subject  of  these  publications,  but  strongly  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Peggs’s  pamphlet,  which,  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  testimony  of  un  e^-wit7tesi  of  the  horrible  practice  he  de¬ 
scribes,  adds  a  mass  of  information  and  documents  of  the  most 
valuable  and  decisive  nature.  As  we  hope  that  it  will  obtain  a 
very  general  circulation,  we  shall  not  make  any  extract  from 
his  pages;  but,  from  the  Account  of  the  York  meeting,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  part  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
iVitchett,  on  account  of  its  cogent  and  impi’essive  reasoning. 

^  It  si'cms,  (hat  though  (he  Brahmins  arc  very  fund  of  seeing  women 
burnt,  they  have  a  great  aversion  themselves  to  l>c  hanged  or  arrested 
for  debt,  robbi'iy,  or  adultery  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  they  had  taken  gn-al  care  to  describe  themselves  as  of  divine 
(Icseriit,  and  made  the  liindoo  laws  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  cxecutioa 
of  a  brahmin ;  they  forbid  the  magistrates  even  to  imagine  evil  against 
him.  'fhus,  fenced  by  (he  laws,  and  extolled  by  their  sacrinl  books, 
they  are  still  more  powerfully  guarded  by  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
(ho  |>eople.  From  one  corner  of  India  to  the  other,  however  religious 
obwrvances  may  have  fallen  into  disuse,  this  sacred  tribe  enjoys  undi* 
minishnl  homage.  When,  therefore,  our  government  commenced  in 
the  Last,  wc  were  reduced  to  the  most  serious  dilemma.  ‘I'o  have  in¬ 
dicted  punishment  on  brahminsy  would  have  been  to  violate  the  most 
awful  sanction  of  llimloo  law  ,  and  the  dearest  prejudices  of  the  people  : 
to  have  exempted  them  from  punishment,  would  have  been  to  deliver 
over  the  country  to  desolation,  ravage,  and  murder.  'I'he  reign  of 
equity,  which  wc  were  about  to  introduce,  was  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  ;  the  destiny  of  millions  hung  in  susiience.  How  did  wc  act 
on  this  occasion  ?  l)id  wc  lay  the  laws  of  justice  at  the  fi'et  of  this 
sacred  tribe  ?  Did  we  abrogate  our  code  of  jurisprudence,  and  ado|it 
the  Tcdas  for  our  guides  ?  Did  we  deprive  the  country  of  our  protection, 
l>rcause  the  Hindoo  shastras  forbid  the  punishment  of  the  aggressors. if 
tliey  happened  to  be  brahmins  ?  Wc  did  not  hesitate  a  single  moment, 
but  boldly  stepped  forward  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  society,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  formidable  phalanx  of  Hindoo  jurisconsults,  and  of  the 
strongest  prejudices,  caused  these  delinquents  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives  to  the  laws  of  offended  justice.  In  the  mode  of  tloing  this,  we 
admittixl  no  recogiiitiun  <d  their  pre-eminent  birth.  Wc  tried  them 
publicly  likcuiber  enminaU,  and  bubjccled  them  to  the  degtudatiun  of  a 
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gibbet.  Wc  have  repeated  the  punishment  of  the  bnihminji  since  that 
pi'riod  whenever  it  lias  been  re<tui!»ite ;  and  scarcely  a  year  has  since 
elapsed  without  the  execution  of  a  brahmin  in  some  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  our  empire.  Have  the  natives  complained  of  this  outrage  on 
tlie  sanctity  of  their  priesthood,  or  considered  it  as  an  infringement  of 
our  toleration  ?  Have  wc  lost  their  confidence  t  Have  they  in  any  ono 
instance  petitioned  us  to  disregard  their  welfare,  and  exempt  their 
spiritual  guides  from  death  i — or  have  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  tacitly 
sanctioned  every  act  of  punishment,  and  applauded  the  indexible  tenor 
of  our  proceedings  ?  The  question,  therei'oie,  is  not  whether  wc  shall 
for  the  first  time  infringe  |K)puhir  prejudice,  and  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  justice,  but  whether,  having  commenced  this  course,  we  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  forwartl  and  liberate  the  country  from  a  practice  which  fills  it  with 
innocent  bloo<l.  Let  us  never  for  a  moment  admit  the  idea  that  the 
natives  will  regard  it  as  indicating  a  wish  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
therr  faith  by  coercion.  They  do  not  so  judge  of  us,  when  their  spiritual 
guides  are  led  forth  to  execution.  Had  this  groundless  anticipation 
arisen  in  their  minds  on  the  first  establishment  of  our  indexible  cinte,  we 
Lave  since  so  acteil  as  fully  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  We  have 
protected  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  we  have  permitted 
hundreds  of  temples  to  rise  without  inquiry  ;  we  have  allowed  them  to 
squander  millions  of  rupi*es  annually  to  propitiate  their  gods.  During 
the  whole  of  our  administration,  we  have  not  violated  one  sanctuary,  or 
mutilated  one  idol.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  while  they  continue  to 
enjoy  these,  to  them  unprece<lented,  privileges,  they  will  consider  us  as 
having  abandoiuHl  the  principles  of  toleration,  when  we  prohibit  tho 
inhuman  slaughter  of  defenceless  women,  and  abrogate  u  practice,  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  half  the  shastra,'  and  condemned  by  the  great  body  Of 
the  people  f* 


Art.  VII.  ScnnotiSf  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  elucidating  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Duly  of  Sludging  P^'ophecy,  &c.  Willi  Notes. 
«y  the  llev.  John  Noble  Coleman,  M.  A.  late  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  600.  l*ricel‘^4.  London.  1827. 

NO  ordinary  pains  have  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  the 
composition  of  these  Sermons,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
volume  generally  interesting.  The  subjects  are  for  the  most 
part* either  of  primary  importance  or  of  an  attractive  nature; 
and  the  body  of  notes  appended  to  the  sermons,  bear  witness 
to  the  diligence  and  respectable  attainments  of  the  Writer. 
One  consequence,  however,  of  his  somewhat  adventurous  de¬ 
viation  from  the  usual  track,  he  must  have  anticipated : 
such  a  volume  invites  a  more  rigid  and  jealous  criticism  than 
sermons  in  general  require  or  could  fairly  sustain.  Biblical 
criticism,  such  as  Mr.  Coleman  has  profusely  scattered  over 
his  volume,  whether  it  be  original  or  borrowed,  demands  to  be 
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more  severely  tested  than  even  tlie  sentiments  which  such  a 
volume  may  contain  ;  and  accordingly,  while  we  do  justice  to 
the  Author’s  learning  or  ingenuity,  as  well  as  to  the  piety 
which  is  still  more  conspicuous,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
dispute  his  judgement  as  an  expositor,  and  even  to  deprecate 
some  of  his  representations.  ' 

Sermon  the  eighth,  on  the  duty  of  studying  the  Apocalypse, 
more  particularly  attracted  our  attention  ;  and  we  regretted  to 
perceive  that  he  had  transcribed  in  the  notes,  with  marks  of 
nigh  approbation,  some  of  those  exceptionable  passages  in  IVlr. 
Irving  s  work,  on  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  with 
some  severity.  Infected  by  the  spirit  of  his  model,  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  declaims  against  the  religionists  of  the  day,  as  ‘  content  to 
‘  he  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  divinely  inspired  prophecies^  of 

*  the  Apocalypse,  as  they  are  of  the  hooks  of  the  Sibyls  or  the 

*  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.’  ‘  Not  content  with  their  own 

*  sinful  neglect  of  a  commanded  duty,’  he  adds,  ‘  they  assail 
'  with  unhallowed  sarcasm  the  writings  of  those  wno  have 
‘  elucidated  this  sacred  science,  and  have  recommended  and 
‘  facilitated  its  acquirement  to  others.’  Who  those  writers  are, 
our  readers  may  feel  curious  to  know.  It  is  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  that  Mr.  Irving  and  the  Author  of  **  Palingencsia,”  are 
the  only  authors  specifically  cited  as  prophetical  authorities; 
hut  at  p.  23*2,  we  meet  with  the  following  recommendation  of 
three  other  authors. 

■j  ii)i 

‘  Furthermore,  to  understand  the  Apocalypse,  we  must  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  tlic  discoxHTtes  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  sacred 
study.  So  many  valuable  dissertations  on  prophecy  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  that  no  man  can  plead  the  want  of  literary 
nssistunce  ns  an  excuse  for  neglecting  tins  interesting  study  ;  and  1 
consider  the  injunction  of  our  text  to  be  obligatory  upon  every  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  money  to  purchase,  and  time  to  read,  the  fumihari  ex¬ 
positions  of  prophecy  written  hy  Hisliop  Newton,  Faber,  and  Gaunt- 
lelt.’ 

Tlie  injunction  of  the  ft  xt  is,  “  Blessed  is  he  that  kecf)€th 
“  the  sayings  of  tlie  prophecy  of  this  book  and  we  concede 
to  Mr.  Coleman,  that,  in  order  to  keep  those  sayings,  we 
must  understand  them.  But  to  extend  the  divine  declaration 
to  tlic  duty  of  buying  any  human  expositions,  must  surely 
appear  to  the  Writer’s  better  judgement,  a  very  unauthorised 
and  piesumpluous  wresting  of  Scripture.  Blessed  is  he  that 
buys  and  reads  the  interminable  dissertations  of  Mr.  Faber: 
says  Mr.  Coleman.  We  have  quite  as  much  right,  and  better 
reason,  to  say  :  let  every  soher-inindcd  ('Christian  keep  his 
jiioney  in  his  pocket.  A  more  unsafe,  rasli,  and  fanciful  com- 
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mentalor  is  not  to  bo  named.  Bp.  Newton  is  u  writer  of  a 
totally  opposite  character;  but  Mr.  Coleman  should  havo 
known,  that  his  authority  is  held  in  little  estimation  by  modern 
conhnentators,  and  that  Mr.  Faber  could  speak  of  him  in  terms 
implying  a  suspicion  of  Ins  honesty.  He  accuses  the  Bishop 
of  most  unwarrantably  setting  aside  the  reai  list  of  the  ten 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  substitute  a  list  of  liis  own,  for  no  other 

*  purpose  than  to  give  a  colour  of  probability  to  his  predeter- 

*  mined  interpretation  *  Mr.  Frerc,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 

*  the  course  pursued  by  Bishop  Newton  mneh  mote  justifiable^ 
tlian  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Faber  ‘  fordbly  accommodates* 
the  interpretation  to  his  system.  Mr.  Frere’s  own  system, 
again,  seems,  to  his  antagonist  Mr.  Cuninghame,  ‘  to  remove 

*  one  of  the  great  land-marks  of  prophecy.’  ‘  By  dividing  the 
‘  prophetic  history  of  the  Roman  empire  into  two  distinct 

*  lines,’* he  adds,  ‘applying  the  seals  to  the  Western,  and  the 

*  trumpets  to  the  Ivistern  empire,  it  has  appeared  to  set  up 
‘  novelties  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  and  op- 
‘  posed  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  symbols,  the  clfect  where- 

*  of  is  darkness  and  not  light.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured 
‘  to  sift  this  scheme  by  the  canons  of  a  severe  criticism,  though 
‘  not  with’  greater  severity  than  seems  necessary  for  the  great 

*  end  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood.’*  The  fact  Is, 
that  the  language  of  *  unhallowed  sarcasm*  or  contempt,  is 
ejuite  as  freely  used  by  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to 
‘  elucidate  this  sacred  science,*  towards  each  other,  ’  as  by  any 
uninformed  religionists  towards  the  class.  Bishop  Newton  re¬ 
marks,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Daniel’s  Vision  of  the  Four 
Empires,  that  •  to  recite  all  the  various  opinions  of  comnien- 
‘  tutors,  would  be  but  heaping  up  a  monument  of  the  absur- 

*  dities  of  former  ages.’ 

Mr.  Coleman’s  selection  of  authors  is  singularly  injudicious 
in  another  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  unacquainted  with  the  far  more  valuable 
works  of  Archdeacon  Woodhouse  and  Lowman.  Another 
writer  of  no  mean  name,  the  admirable  Richard  Baxter,  has  the 
following  note  on  Rev.  i.  3.,  in  reference  to  the  blessedness  pre¬ 
dicated  of  those  who  keep  the  w^ords  of  the  prophecy.  ‘  Note.  It 
‘  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  an  addition  to  that  man’s  wisdom  and 
‘  happiness,  who  understandeth  this  and  all  other  Scripture 
‘  prophecies ;  but  this  concludeth  not  that  no  other  are  blessed, 
‘  or  tnat  many  attain  that  degree  of  happiness.  For  I  think  I 
‘  never  knew  one  such.  But  the  necessary  parts  of  Christianity, 
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which  arc  in  this  prophecy  mixed  with  darker  passages,  all 

*  must  keep  that  will  be  blessed/  That  the  benediction  applies 
to  what  is  called  studying  the  Apocalypse,  is,  indeed,  a  mon¬ 
strous  supposition,  which  we  wonder  that  any  man  of  sense  or 
piety  could  for  a  moment  entertain.  As  if  less  blessed  were 
the  eyes  that  read,  and  the  cars  that  hear  those  things  relating 
to  the  holy  example  and  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  are  expressly  said  to  be  written,  that,  ‘  believing/  we 

*  might  have  life  through  his  name  !*  As  if  the  cross  of  Christ 
were  a  less  blessed  subject  of  contemplation  than  the  doom  of 
Babylon  !  Surely,  this  benediction  has  not  fallen,  at  all  events, 
upon  such  expositors,  whose  reading  the  sayings  of  this  book 
has  been  of  so  little  benefit  to  their  understandings.  The 
blessing  pronounced  cannot  otherwise  be  understood  by  any 
judicious  reader,  than  as  attaching  to  those  wdio  in  faith  and 
patience  expect  the  promise  of  the  Saviour’s  second  advent, 
the  grand  subject  of  the  prophecy,  and  direct  their  lives  in  con¬ 
formity  to  that  blessed  hope.  Had  Mr.  Coleman  met  with 
some  of  the  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal,  previously  to  com¬ 
mitting  this  sermon  to  press,  we  cannot  but  think  vve  should 
have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  these  observations. 
To  the  sober  study  and  right  understanding  of  the  A|>ocalyp8f, 
we  have  always  felt  anxious  to  contribute  our  utmost  aid ; 
and  an  extraordinary  volume  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croly,  now  on 
our  table,  will  furnish  occasion  for  speedily  resuming  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  Our  only  fear  is,  tliat  some  of  our  readers  will 
grow  tired  of  such  discussions,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  their  general  result. 

We  wish  that  we  could  confine  the  expression  of  our  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  the  sermon  which  has  called  for  these  remarks ;  but 
we  should  not  be  discharging  our  duty,  were  we  not  to  state, 
that  the  first  sermon,  *  On  the  Trinity/  contains  much  that  is  of 
extremely  questionable  propriety  and  tendency.  It  is,  indeed, 
proper  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Cfoleman  is  not  chargeable  with 
originating  the  bold  and  revolting  statements  which  he  has 
adopted  as  proofs  of  tlie  doctrine  in  question.  If  the  names  of 
Ligiitfoot,  I  Horsley,  and  Parkhurst  could  be  of  any  avail  to 
sanction  criticisms  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  boldness  and  perverted  ingenuity,  our  Writer  would  stand 
fully  excused.  But,  whatever  authority  may  be  cited  for  such 
statements  as,  '  that  the  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham, 
‘  were  the  tliree  persons  of  the  Eternal  Trinity/ — and  that  •  tlie 
*  four  animals  of  the  Apocalypse  represent  Jehovah,'  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be  met  in  no  other  way  than  by  indignant  reprobation. 
Such  unsupported  and  visionary  absurdities  are  only  rescued 
fi\>m  being  ridiculous  by  the  awful  nature  of  the  topic,  while 
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Uic  piety  of  the  critic  alone  protecU  him  from  tlie  charge  of 
profaneiiets.  Religion  is,  indeed,  wounded  in  the  house  of  her 
friends,  when  such  occasions  are  given  for  unbelievers  to  renew 
their  taunts,  that  such  are  the  proofs  on  which  the  orthodox  rel^» 
Yet,  so  implicitly  does  Mr.  Coleman  seem  to  believe  in  their 
conclusiveuess,  that  all  the  proofs  which  he  has  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adduce  from  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
the  passage  referred  to  from  the  Apocalypse,  is  comprised 
witliin  the  limits  of  a  single  page,  consisting  of  a  mere  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  apostolic  benediction,  the  baptismal  commission, 
and  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 
After  this  signal  display  of  failure  of  judgement,  it  will  scarcely 
surprise  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Coleman  should  adopt  the  damna¬ 
tory  sentence  of  the  Athanasian  creed  in  all  its  literal  intole¬ 
rance  and  presumption  ;  and  that  he  should  boldly  afhrm,  that 
all  unbelievers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  way  of  salvation  as  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  Ilow 
fur  he  meant  this  sweeping  sentence  to  apply,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  would  seem  to  include  all  who  reject  the  Athanasian 
Creed  as  a  disgraceful  relic  of  the  darkest  age  of  the  Church, 
a  monument  of  human  presumption  and  uncharitableness,  re¬ 
jecting  which,  were  it  not  unhappily  incrusted  into  the  English 
Prayer-book,  two  opinions  could  not  exist  among  pious  be¬ 
lievers.  At  all  events,  Milton,  Newton,  and  Watts — all  Sabcl- 
lians  equally  with 'simple  Deists — fall  under  Mr.  Coleman's 
sentence  of  anathema.  We  have  lived  too  long  to  feel  surprise 
at  meeting  with  any  crudities  in  the  shape  of  theology,  or  to  be 
hasty  in  condemning  the  man,  how  noxious  and  exceptionable 
soever  his  opinions.  Mr.  Coleman  does  not  mean,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  to  substitute  the  Atlianasian  Creed  for  the  declarations 
of  Scripture  to  which  it  is  in  impious  opposition ;  he  does  not 
mean  to  alter  the  terms  of  salvation  as  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
mid  his  Apostles ;  he  does  not  mean  to  make  an  ambitious 
Egyptian,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  creed  fictitiously 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  the  arbiter  of  salvation ;  he  does  not 
mean  to  say,  that  a  belief  in  the  Atonement  is  a  point  of  no  con¬ 
sideration,  which  ceases  to*  distinguish  the  Christian  from  the 
Moslem,  if  it  be  held  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
set  forth  in  human  formulas.  He  means,  that  a  man  must 
believe  upon  the  Son  of  God,  and  be  renewed  into  his  ima^,  in 
order  to  be  saved  ;  and  we  have  only  to  wish  that  he  had  said 
tliis.— •We  earnestly  conjure  him,  as  he  values  his  usefulness,  to 
refrain  from  this  jejune  and  reprehensible  mode  of  preaching  on 
such  subjects,  llishop  Horsley  is  a  dangerous  authority  and 
a  bad  model.  His  spirit  was  the  reverse  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  Christ-like,  and  his  criticisms,  especially  in  his  posthumous 
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works,  arc  often  unwottliy  of  a 'man' of  either  solid  learning  or 
sound  judgement.  Mr.  Coleman  will  do  well  to  be  on  hiu 
guard  too  against  the  llutchinsonian  divines,  and  to  give  more 
of  his  study  to  such  commentators  as  Calvin,  whose  Institutes 
only  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  to  such  theologians 
as  Leighton^  and  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter. 

We  shall  refrain  from  any  further  criticism,  and  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  substantiating,  by  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts,  the  favourable  opinion  which  we  have  expressed  of  the' 
Author’s  evangelical  piety,  and  we  must  add,  his  exemplary 
liberality, — notwithstanding  any  appearance  to  the  contrary. 
1/ct  it  be  remembered,  that,  after  all,  an  intolerance  which  is 
the  fruit  of  mistaken  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  of  ardent  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  grand  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  objects  of 
which  are  presumed  to  be  without  the  Church, — is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  that  party  bigotry  which  springs  from  an 
over-weening  attachment  to  non-e8sentials,and  which  is  directed 
agiunst  any  class  of  Christians  within  tlie  pale  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  .Of  this  unaniiable  spirit,  Mr.  Coleman  is  most  en¬ 
tirely  free  ;  and  the  following  sentiments  do  him  great  honour. 
'I'hey  occur  in  the  sermon  preached  on  relinquishing  a  curacy 
through  ill  health. 

‘  iv.  Take  heed  to  your  doctrines.’’  **  Be  not  carried,  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine.”  Be  not  eager  to  hear  many  different 
preachers.  Be  determined  to  hear  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus'*  some^ 
xvJtere*  Be  content  to  hear  it  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  at  some  one  place 
of  public  worship.  Regularly  attend  the  means  of  grace,  but  rest  not 
in  them.  Look  beyond  them,  to  a  risen  Saviour,  and  be  not  satisfied 
till  they  conduct  you  to  **  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.”  Take  not  your  doctrines  at  second  hand,  nor 
embrace  them  on  other  mens*  credit.  Bring  them  to  the  test  of  the 
Bible.  Try  them  by  this  standard.  Believe  nothing  but  what  may 
be  proved  from  the  Bible ;  and  dare  to  believe  what  it  does  contain, 
to  whatever  consequences  it  may  lead  you.  Strive  daily  to  obtain  a 
more  experimental  knowledge  of  the  whole  economy  of  redemption — 
of  tlie  extent,  spirituality,  and  condemnation  of  the  Divine  law ;  of 
Christ,  in  all  His  offices  and  perfections,  us  the  Saviour  of  sinners ; 
of  your  personal  interest  in  the  everlasting  covenant ;  of  your  rege¬ 
neration  ;  of  your  justification  by  faith  alone ;  of  the  imputation  of 
Christ’s  righteousness  unto  you,  and  of  the  imputation  of  all  your  sins 
unto  Christ ;  of  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  His  blood  and  atonement ; 
of  the  sanctification  of  your  souls  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
of  the  experience  of  God’s  love ;  and  of  a  close  w^alk  and  fellowship 
with  Him.  Examine  also  yourselves,  as  to  the  influences  which  these 
doctrines  produce  in  your  souls,  and  try  these  influences  by  the  rule 
of  God’s  word  :  for  it  is  as  possible  to  **  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous* 
nessy*  us  to  know  not  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God ;  and  the 
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one  error  will  be  ns  fatal  ns  the  other.  »  Do  you  beliete  In  Justification 
by  faith  alone  ^  Then  dare  not  to  .sin  tKat  grace  may  abound.  Re* 
member,  that  Chrif^t  enme  into  the  world  to  **  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil.**  As  Fie  died  for  sin,  so  do  you  die  to  sin :  as  Fie  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  so  do  you  rise  again  **  in  newness  of  life.**  Do 
you  believe  in  election  ?  Then  bewarCf  lest  your  reception  of  this 
doctrine  diminish  your  warnings  to  unconverted  sinners,  or  your  ac» 
livity  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Consider  the  example  of  St.  Paul. 
Who  ever  believed  more  drmly  than  he  did,  that  **  God  hath  chosen 
us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  having  predestinated 
us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  liimself,  accord* 
ing  to^  the  good  pleasure  of  Flis  will  ?**  And  who  ever  was  a  more 
laborious  missionary  than  he  was  ?  Who  has  evangelized  more  na¬ 
tions  ?  Who  has  preached  more  sermons  ?  Who  has  travelled  greater 
distances,  or  endured  greater  hardships  i  Who  has  converted  more 
sinners,  or  gathered  together  more  of  Christ’s  sheep,  dispersed 
abroad  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world  ?**  ••  Be  you  followers  of 
St.  Paul,  as  he  was  of  Christ.”  Imitate  his  activity :  copy  his  zeal. 
Confess  your  Saviour  before  men.  “  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing.” 
Wait  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  your  labours,  and  they  shall  not  be 
**  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  Christ  has  wrought  out  a  free  and  full  sal¬ 
vation  for  you ;  therefore  pray  that  you  may  be  made  the  honoured 
instruments,  in  His  hands,  of  bringing  souls  unto  Him.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  tinal  perseverance  of  the  saints  ?  Then,  like  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter,  **  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling : 
make  your,  calling  and  election  sure  :  keep  under  your  bodies,  and 
bring  them  into  subjection,  that  you  may  not  yourselves  be  cast¬ 
aways.  Having  once  put  your  hands  to  the  Gospel  plough,  look  not 
back.  Be  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdition,  but  of  them 
that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.”  Ever  dear  in  mindp  that  dutUt 
and  privileges  must  always  accompany  each  other  ;  and  that  God  givetk 
no  eternal  inheritance  to  any^  but  to  them  that  are  sanctified** 

pp.  558^561. 

From  Sermon  111.  *  On  the  Power  of  the  Devil/  we  take  the 
following  excellent  practical  remarks,  which  form  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  discourse. 

*  This  subject  should,  lastly,  teach  us  to  combine  fervent  prayer 
and  active  exertion  for  the  establishment  of  Messiah’s  kingdom,  and 
for  the  demolition  of  Satan’s  usurpation  over  the  world. 

*  It  is  the  believer’s  duty  to  pray  for  all  men,  but  especially  for 
those  whom  the  Saviour  has  redeemed,  and  the  Spirit  has  sanctified. 
Hence  the  petition  of  our  text  is  composed  in  the  plural,  and  not  in 
the  singular  number  :  **  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one.**  And  it  is  the  believer’s  duty  to  testify  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  prayers  by  the  activity  of  his  exertions.  Not  tliat  God 
wants  our  aid,  or  stands  in  need  of  human  instrumentality  to  effect 
liis  purposes.  He  is  all-sufficient,  and  whetlier  we  are  willing  or 
unwilling  to  co-operate  in  this  glorious  enterprise,  Flis  purpose  shall 
stand,  and  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ix)rd,  as 
the  waters  now  cover  the  sea.**  We  may  feel  no  sympathy  for  the 
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Miritlcts  condition  of  the  apostate  Jewish  nation ;  but  the  prayer  of 
Jetuson  the  crow  for  Hit  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  shall  finally 
prevail ;  they  shall  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  they  shall 
i>€  restored  to  the  long-lost  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  so  “  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved.**  We  may  feel  no  compassion  for  the  myriads  of  perish¬ 
ing  heathen,  who  are  passing  from  time  into  eternity  without  Christ, 
ai^  without  hope,  nevertheless  Jesus  will  claim  **  the  heathen  for 
His  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  pos¬ 
session.’*  We  may  pass  by  them  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
without  one  exertion  for  their  rescue,  without  one  prayer  for  their 
conversion ;  but  **  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  tne  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live.**  We  may  witness  the  increase  of  vital 
religion  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  with  apathy  or  indifference ; 
but  the  work  is  of  God,  and  it  shall  prosper.  We  may  treat  the 
young  convert  with  cold  reserve,  we  may  suspect  his  motives,  we  may 
calumniate  his  character,  we  may  assail  him  with  sarcasm,  or  attack 
the  weakness  of  his  faith  with  all  the  weapons  of  the  infernal  world  ; 
but  Jesus  will  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd  ;  He  will  gather  the 
lambs  with  his  arm;  He  will  cariyMhem  in  His  bosom — and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  His 
hand.** 

‘  Fervent  prayer  and  active  exertion  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom  upon  earth,  arc  nevertheless  necessary,  that 
we  may  do  the  w’ill  of  our  Heavenly  Father :  for  herein  is  the 
Father  glorified,  that  we  bear  much  fruit.”  Fervent  prayer  and  ac¬ 
tive  exertion  arc  also  necessary,  os  an  evidence  of  our  own  sincerity. 
If  we  have  never  prayed  for  others,  we  have  never  yet  prayed  for 
ourselves  i  if  we  have  never  rejoiced  when  we  have  heard  of  the  re¬ 
pentance  of  others,  we  have  never  repented  in  our  own  persons,  nor 
nave  the  angels  in  heaven  ever  rejoiced  in  our  repentance :  if  we 
have  never  felt  an  interest  in  the  salvation  of  others,  we  are  destitute 
of  that  zeal  which  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a  saving  faith,  and 
we  heed  salvation  ourselves.  Fervent  prayer  and  active  exertion  arc 
also  essential  to  our  own  comfort.  God  is  generally  pleased  to  be¬ 
stow  the  consolations  of  religion  upon  His  people  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  zeal  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others.  In  teaching  others,  we 
are  taught  ourselves  :  in  watering  others,  our  own  souls  are  watered 
and  refreshed  with  the  dew  of  Divine  grace.  If  any  man,”  says 
Christ,  “  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour.”  Lastly,  fervent 
prayer  and  active  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  others 
are  to  be  persevered  in,  because  our  labour  cannot  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.  He,  who  has  commanded  us  to  pray,  **  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,”  has  also  promised,  that 

His  kingdom  shall  come,’*  and  that  **  His  will  shall  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  pray  with  the 
spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also,”  **  Lead  us  not  into  temp¬ 
tation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.”  Let  us  evince  the  sincerity 
of  our  prayers  by  the  vigour  of  our  exertions.  And  let  us  be  ”  sted- 
fiist,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras¬ 
much  us  we  know  that  our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  * 

pp.  11 — 98. 
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Sermon  V^I.  nftbrds  a  striking  instance  of  the  impropriety 
of  substituting  the  Canticles  for  the  Gospels; — but  we  have 
])roiniscd  to  abstain  from  further  criticism,  anti  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  Sermon  XI II.  ‘  On  the  Day  of  Judgement,*  from 
which  we  take  one  more  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Preach¬ 
er’s  uncompromising  fidelity.  The  only  faults,  indeed,  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  are  errors  of  judgement;  and 
those  excepted,  we  cordially  commend  his  evangelical  labours 
to  the  approbation  of  the  religious  public. 

*  On  this  day  the  actions  of  men  will  be  estimated,  not  hy  the 
fallible  opinions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  but  by  the  unerring  stan¬ 
dard  of  Divine  truth.  When  God  chose  the  children  of  Israel  to  ho 
Ills  peculiar  people,  He  gave  them  ceremonial  laws,  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  advent  of  the  promised  Seed  of  the  woman ;  and  moral 
laws,  as  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  Divine  will ;  and  judicial  laws, 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  and  fur  the  reformation 
of  transgressors.  The  very  great  superiority  of  the  judicial  laws  of 
Moses  over  the  legislative  inventions  of  fallible  men,  is  emphatically 
attested  by  the  voice  of  inspiration  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  : 

**  What  nation,”  asks  Moses,  **  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes 
and  judgements  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  1  set  before  you 
this  day?”  Unhappily,  but  perhaps  almost  unavoidably,  from  the 
very  great  dllBculty,  of  distinguishing  the  laws  of  Moses  which  are 
purely  judicial,  from  those  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  Theo¬ 
cracy,  and  which  consequently  arc  inapplicable  to  any  system  of 
merely  human  legislation,  the  laws  of  this  and  of  other  Christian 
countries  do  not  in  all  cases  concur  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Mosaic  code,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
wisdom  of  Omniscience  for  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  for  the  re¬ 
formation  and  punishment  of  offenders.  From  this  deviation,  which, 
however  difficult  of  prevention,  is  in  every  respect  deeply  to  he  la¬ 
mented,  it  has  followed,  that  men,  **  measuring  themselves  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  comparing  themselves  among  themselves  ;”  arc  too  apt  to 
estimate  crimes  according  to  the  enactments  of  human  laws,  and  not 
according  to  their  enormity  in  the  sight  of  God,  os  expressed  in  the 
sacred  volume  of  Revelation.  Rut,  on  the  day  of  judgement,  every 
action  will  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  will  be 
recompensed  in  exact  proportion  to  its  merits  or  its  demerits  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah.  1  will  instance  four  particulars,  in  which  the  laws 
and  opinions  of  men  arc  not  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

‘  !•  Adultery  is  scarcely  recognised  as  a  crime  by  our  laws,  and  no 
punishment  is  enacted  against  it.  By  the  Divine  law,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  classed  among  those  few  crimes  which  were  always  punish¬ 
ed  with  death  ;  and  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  that  black  catalogue  of 
offences  which  are  enumerated  hy  St.  Paul,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

*  2.  Self-murder  is  too  often,  in  the  present  day,  attributed  to  a 
wrong  cause,  and  is  thereby  extenuated  or  exculpated ;  and  the  per¬ 
petrator,  hy  his  very  criminality,  places  himself  beyond  the  penalty  of 
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human  law?.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Biblical  history,  compreiieniling  a  s|)ace  of  about  4000  years, 
only  six  instances  of  self-murder  are  recorded — namely,  those  of 
Ahitophel  and  .ludas,  /imri  and  Abimelech,  Saul  and  his  armour- 
bearer  Doeg — and  that  not  one  of  these  instances  is  attributed  to 
lunacy.  On  the  day  of  judgement,  self-murder,  generally  speaking, 
will  1)0  referred  to  no  other  fatuity  than  to  that  which  proceeds  from 
unbelief  or  despair,  and  is  common  to  all  the  sons  of  Belial.  This 
crime  will  not  then  be  estimated  by  the  erroneous  verdicts  of  fallible 
juries,  but  by  the  unerring  standard  of  Divine  truth ;  and,  though 
the  perpetrator  may  now  evade  the  law's  of  men,  he  will  not  tl»en 
escape  the  just  vengeance  of  God.  For  those  who  commit  this  crime, 
cither  madly  presuming  on  the  mercy  of  God,  or  despairing  of  it, 
in  order  to  escape  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  life,  destroy  the  gift  of 
God,  and  thus  rush  uncalled  into  Ilis  presence,  with  all  their  sins  on 
their  heads,  impenitent  and  unpardoned.  Thus  they  destroy  botli 
soul  and  body  ;  and  in  the  same  state  of  impenitence  in  which  they 
died,  will  they  appear  at  the  judgment-scat  of  Christ. 

*  3.  Duelling,  under  which  term  we  would  include  those  pugilistic 
encounters  for  which  our  country  is  so  disgracefully  notorious,  is  ano>« 
ther  crime  which  is  too  slightly  punished  by  human  laws,  and  is  too 
generally  palliated  by  human  judgements.  But  in  the  sight  of  (lod, 
and  according  to  Ilis  law,  duelling  is  murder  ;  and  on  the  day  of 
judgement,  the  duellist  will  stand  revealed  a  murderer;  and  **  ye 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.” 

*  1.  Man-stealing,  till  of  latp  years,  was  legalised  by  this  country, 
and  is  now  tolerated  and  practised  by  most  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Europe.  But,  by  the  .Mosaic  law',  death  without  mercy  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  the  punishment  of  this  enormity  :  and  the  man-stealer  is 
justly  classed  by  St.  Paul  with  murderers  of  fathers,  and  murderers 
ot  mothers,  with  manslayers,  with  whoremongers,  and  with  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  unnatural  crimes.  Now,  w  hen  we  rcHect  that  European 
avarice  and  cupidity  have  nearly  exterminated  all  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  West' Indian  islands,  and  have  supplied  their  places 
by  slaves  unjustly  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration,  that  this  inhuman  traffic,  with  all  the  murderous 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  has  now  subsisted  about  two  hundred 
years ;  and  that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  Africans  are  now  every 
year  forcibly  exiled  from  their  country  and  their  friends,  to  enrich  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  their  relentless  masters ;  what  an  awful  in¬ 
quisition  for  legalized  murders  and  mam  stealing  may  w'C  expect,  when 
**  .Jehovah  shall  come  out  of  his  place  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  for  their  iniquity  ;  when  the  earth  also  shall  disclose  her 
blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  her  slain when  this  declaration 
shall  be  executed,  saith  .Jehovah,  by  the  Son  of  God,  **  Vengeance 
is  mine,  1  will  repay  !”  If  the  voice  of  the  blood  of  one  Abel  cried 
from  the  ground  for  vengeance,  and  was  heard,  will  not  the  murder 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Africans  be  avenged  by  Him,  who 
**  h.ith  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth 
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*  Instances  o!  a  t>iuiilar  di8cre|)ancy  bet^icen  llic  jiuUcttil  I  \wi  «f 
Mosos  and  the  iii^^tilutiona  and  cu^tonis  ot*  man  might  easily  l>e  mid* 
tipi  led  ;  and  the  heneticeiU  spirit  ol  the  former  might  be  proved  from 
the,  paucity  of  their  capital  punishments  when  compared  with  the 
judicial  codes  of  other  states,  from  their  merciful  provision  for  the 
jK>or  and  unprotected,  and  from  the  Divine  protection  which  they 
ufibrd  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  excite  your  attention  to  this  neglected 
portion  of  the  word  of  Ciod,  both  as  it  regards  your  conduct  towards 
your  fellow -creatures  here,  and  your  anticipations  of  the  day  of 
judgement  hereafter. 

*  On  this  day  also  wc  must  give  an  account  of  our  omissions  of 
duty,  as  well  as  of  our  commission  of  sins,  for  both  arc  recorded  in 
the  registers  of  heaven.  We  arc  all  the  stewards  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;  and  every  opportunity  which  we  possess  of  benehting  the 
bodies  or  the  souls  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  a  talent  entrusted  to  us 
by  God,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  promotion  of  ills  glory.  Every 
faculty  of  our  mind,  and  every  member  of  our  body,  should  unre¬ 
servedly  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  that  we  may  live 
unto  ifim,  who  hath  created  us  for  his  own  glory,  and  hatti  redeemed 
us  with  the  most  precious  blood  of  His  own  dear  Son.  Whenever, 
therefore,  my  brethren,  an  a|>{)iication  is  made  to  you  to  assist  in  any 
design  for  promoting  a  cautious  liberation  of  the  enslaved  descendants 
of  llam  from  tiieir  existing  state  of  degradation  and  slavery,  that 
they  may  enjoy  tlic  inestimable  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  for  planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  heathen  lands,  or 
for  translating  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  every  language  under 
heaven,  or  for  teaching  infant  lips  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus,  remem¬ 
ber,  that  such  designs  proceed  from  the  benign  influence  oflbc  Holy 
Spirit,  and  are  sanctioned  by  His  authority  ;  and  that  every  omission 
of  promoting  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  the  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellow-crcntures,  according  to 
the  ability  which  God  hath  given  us,  is  re^stered  in  the  books  of 
heaven,  and  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  For 
this  is  the  declaration  of  Him  who  cannot  lie  :  To  him  that  knowetli 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.*’  An  awful  conflict, 
my  brethren,  has  long  subsisted  between  Christ  and  Belial,  between 
the  church  and  the  world,  between  light  and  darkness;  and  this  con¬ 
flict  we  may  expect  to  increase  in  severity,  in  proportion  as  wc  draw 
nearer  to  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  when  “  the 
kingdoms,  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ.”  That  this  interesting  period  is  now  very  rapidly  approacli- 
ing,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  universal  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has 
been  excited,  the  signs  of  the  tiroes,  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy, 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  expectation  of  mankind, 
all  proclaim  that  it  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
behold  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  an  increasing  zeal  for  the  diffusion 
of  Gospel  light,  emanating  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  accuser 
of  the  biclhrcn,  who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  is  the  father 
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of  liet#  more  active  now  than  at  any  former  perioil,  in  blinding  the 
eyes  of  them  that  believe  not,  in  instigating  the  subjects  of  his  king¬ 
dom  to  assume  the  form  whilst  they  deny  the  power  of  godliness,  nnd 
in  exciting  them  faUdy  to  accuse  the  people  of  God  concerning  those 
very  circumstances  in  which  they  have  most  faithfully  served  their 
I^ord  and  Master  :  because  Satan  hath  great  wrath,  know  ing  that  his 
time  is  short.  Choose  you,  therefore,  my  brethren,  this  day,  under 
whose  banner  you  will  light,  and  which  of  these  two  masters  you  wmU 
serve.  You  cannot  serve  them  both*  In  this  awful  conflict,  neutrality 
is  hostility.  **  lie  that  is  not  with  Me,**  saith  our  Lord,  **  is  against 
Me  ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me,  scatlereth  abroad.’*  When 
iX'borah  and  Barak  assembled  the  thousands  of  Israel  to  contend  with 
the  armies  of  Siscra,  and  (iod  gave  to  them  the  victory,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  a  solemn  denunciation,  in  the  name  of  Messiuli  Himself, 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  because  they  aided  not  their  pious 
enterprise.  “  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,”  (or, 
as  it  should  be  translated,  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  Jehovah  the 
yingei**)  ;  “  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.**  In  like  manner  will  “  every  unprofitable  servant  be 
cast  into  outer  darkness  ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.**  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  if  sorrow  could  enter  heaven, 
is  would  be  occasioned  by  the  reflection  that  we  had  done  so  little  for 
Christ  on  earth.* 


Art.  VIII.  Sketches  of  llayti ;  from  the  Expulsion  of  the  French  to 
the  Death  of  Christophe.  By  W.  Harvey,  of  Queen’s  Coll. 
Camb*.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  il6.  rrice  lOs.  6d.  London.  1827. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  inde- 
pendence  of  llayti  was  first  proclaimed  ;  and  a  new  gene¬ 
ration,  not  of  emancipated  slaves,  but  of  free-born  Negroes, 
is  rising  into  active  life.  The  struggle  by  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  achieved  their  freedom,  was  a  dreadful  one  ;  and  the 
story,  though  not  uninstructive,  is  too  horrible,  too  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  humanity,  to  be  dwelled  upon  in  its  details.  Once  be¬ 
fore,  this  beautiful  island  bad  been  dispeopled  by  the  ruthless 
sword  of  the  civilized  invader,  when  its  inoftensive  aborigines 
were  exterminated  by  the  treacherous  Spaniards.  To  supply 
their  place,  fresh  crimes  became  necessary  ;  or  rather,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  crime  was  instituted,  by  which  Africa  was  compelled  to 
furnish  a  population  of  slaves.  The  first  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  year  1791.  It  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  principles  of  French  Liberty  and  Equality  to  the 
colonics,  which  excited  the  French  planters  to  revolt  from 
the  mother  country  :  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  royalists 
and  the  revolutionists,  of  which  the  negroes  availed  them- 
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selves,  and  the  madness  of  the  planters,  who  refused  to  make 
any  concessions  to  a  population  in  arms,  threatened  to  prove 
their  own  ruin. 

These  commotions  were  nt  their  height,  when,  in  1793,  the 
English  invaded  St.  Domingo  \  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
French  commissioners  ventured  upon  the  dangerous  experi* 
ment  of  issuing  a  proclamation  of  freedom,  with  a  view  to 
ensure  the  assistance  of  the  revolted  negroes  in  repelling  the 
invaders.  Had  not  England  been  known  to  be  at  that  time 
the  largest  trader  in  slaves,  and  the  most  deeply  involved  in 
the  system  of  piracy  and  oppression  from  which  the  negroes 
sought  to  extricate  themselves,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
hailed  the  invaders  as  their  best  friends.  It  speaks  volumes, 
that,  to  expel  the  English  from  their  shores,  the  insurgent 
slaves  instantly  joined  their  old  masters,  whom  they  might,  at 
this  crisis,  with  ease  have  destroyed  ;  and  to  their  fidelity  and 
bravery,  France  was  indebted  for  the  presentation  of  her  finest 
colony. 

Slavery  being  now  abolished,  the  blacks  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  tlie  whites ;  and  the  brave  negro,  Tonssaint  L* 
Ouverture,  was,  on  account  of  his  distinguished  talents  and 
integrity,  raised  to  the  most  honourable  station  in  the  colonial 
government.  His  administration  is  admitted  to  have  been 
most  exemplary ;  and  under  it,  the  negroes  gave  every  proof 
of  industry,  subordination,  and  content.  Their  freedom  had 
not  destroyed  their  diligence ;  the  colony  had  seldom  been 
more  productive  to  the  mother-country ;  nor  had  the  per¬ 
sons  and  property  of  the  planters  been  at  any  time  more 
secure. 

*  In  this  manner,’  remarks  the  present  Writer,  ^things  would  have 
no  doubt  proceeded, — the  natives  improving  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civilization,  the  produce  of  the  Island  yielding  increased  wealth  both 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  cultivators,  till  the  distinctions  of  colour 
and  the  prejudices  founded  on  them  would  have  been 'forgotten*;  had 
not  the  restless  ambition  of  the  usurper  of  France  and  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  cx-colonists  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  and 
suddenly  renewed  those  contests  which,  it  was  hoped,  had  for  ever 
ceased.’ 

Early  in  1802,  the  expedition  under  the  execrable  Clerc 
arrived  at  St.  Domingo.  ^  Its  treacherous  object  was  soon  de¬ 
tected,  and  the  population  a  second  time  rose  in  arms  to  as¬ 
sert  their  freedom,  which  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the 
French  Government.  The  contest  was  conducted,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  French,  with  cold-blooded  and  diabolical  barbarity  :  on 
that  of  the  negroes,  it  assumed  the  character  of  desperation 
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and  dire  revenge.  After  thousands  of  them  had  been  massu* 
cred  or  drowned,  the  French  adopted  the  horrible  expedient  uf 
hunting  down  and  destroying  the  fugitives  by  blood-hounds. 
At  len^h,  Divine  Providence  seemed  to  interpose  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  atrocities.  A  contagious  fever  broke  out  in  the 
French  army,  which  proved  fatal  to  Le  Cierc  himself  ;  and  ulti* 
mately,  the  majority  of  the  surviving  planters  and  soldiers 
were  ^lad  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  which  awaited  them. 
The  French  were  finally  expelled  in  Dec.  1803,  and  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Hay  ti  was  again  formally  proclaimed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year.  In  Oct.  1804,  Dessalines  was  crowned 
*  emperor  of  Hayti  a  title  of  ill  omen,  as  well  as  of  absurd 
pretension,  in  selecting  which  he  consulted  only  his  vanity, 
and  betrayed  himself  the  negro.  His  short  reign,  ushered  in 
with  a  treacherous  massacre  of  the  remaining  whites,  was  a 
continued  scene  of  folly  and  tyranny  towards  his  own  subjects. 
At  length,  his  crimes  provoked  the  usual  fate  of  tyrants :  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  officers. 

Christophe  was  the  first  general  of  the  Haytian  army  ;  and 
both  his  rank  and  his  well-known  abilities  pointed  him  out  as 
the  successor  of  the  emperor.  He  at  least  shewed  his  good 
sense  in  assuming,  with  the  sovereign  power,  the  title  of  Chief 
of  the  Government  of  Hayti,  though  he  subsequently  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  that  of  king.  The  nomination  of  a  second  ne¬ 
gro  to  the  supreme  power,  roused,  however,  the  jealousy  of 
Uie  mulattoes ;  and  Petion,  a  mulatto  general,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents.  A  sanguinary  civil  contest 
ensued,  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  tacit  agreement  to  sus- 
|)end  hostilities,  each  retaining  the  territory  which  he  occupied. 

<  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  chiefs  was,  at  this  time,  in  the 
most  prosperous  circumstances.  The  territory  of  Christophe  was 
somewhat  more  extensive  than  that  of  his  rival,  but  was,  in  many 
|)arts,  less  cultivated  and  less  productive :  and  its  towns,  although 
more  numerous,  were  said  to  be  more  thinly  peopled.  The  repeated 
engagements  of  the  two  armies  shewed,  in  the  event,  that  their  num¬ 
ber  and  strength  were  nearly  equal.  The  majority  of  Potion’s  offi¬ 
cers  were  mulattoes;— of  Christophe’s,  negroes:  and  if  the  former 
were  superior  in  skill,  the  latter  excelled  them  in  courage.  The 
population  was  divided  between  the  two  chiefs  into  nearly  equal  parts! 
Christophe  was  inferior  to  Petion  in  commerce;*  but  the  riches  of  the 
negro  chief  rendered  him,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  the  mulatto.’ 

pp.  lo^,  5. 

The  legislative  farce  of  transforming  a  republican  presi¬ 
dency  into  an  hereditary  monarchy' in  the  person  of  his  Majesty 
Henry  the  First,  look  place  in  1811.  A  sable  peerage,  in  imi- 
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taiion  of  the  white  noblesse  of  old  Europe,  was  deemed  n 
requisite  apnendnpje  to  Royalty,  and  a  Royal  llayttan  Alma* 
nack  speedily  announced  the  splendid  creation. 

*  No  sooner  was  Christophs  crowned  king  of  Hajth  than  ho  aur* 
rounded  himself  with  all  the  appendages  of  royalty*  and  displayed*  in 
the  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  in  the  richness  of  iiis  habilimenU,  and 
in  his  numerous  and  expensive  retinue*  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  monarch.  The  rich  and  splendid  garments 
in  which  the  sable  monarch  occasionally  appeared  on  levee  days*  and 
aU^ys  on  great  and  important  occasions*  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
by  those  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  rulers  of  civilized  states. 
His  palaces  were  prepared  mr  his  reception  with  all  possible  ma^ifi* 
cence ;  the  floors  of  the  apartments  were  made  of  highly  pohabnd 
mahogany,  or  of  marble  ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  most  valu* 
able  paintings  that  could  be  obtained  ;  every  article  of  furniture  won 
of  the  most  costly  kind  ;  and  whatever  the  most  unbounded  passion 
for  splendour  could  suggest,  was  procured  to  decorate  the  habitations 
of— an  uneducated  negro.’  p.  1^7. 

An  uneducated  negro — did  this  form  any  reason  that  they 
should  not  be  so  decorated  ?  Was  it  because  bis  majesty  was 
a  negro,  or  because  he  was  uneducated,  that  this  splendour 
provokes  a  philosophic  smile?  The  king  of  Ashantee,  the 
King  of  Sennaar,  and  other  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  dynasties,  are  also  negroes ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
shewn,  that  black  is  to  the  full  as  royal  a  hue  as  copper*  yel¬ 
low,  olive,  or  white.  What  were  the  old  Egyptians*  uie  Ethi¬ 
opians*  the  Cushite  Arabs*  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain* 
blit  blacks  ?  And  in  what  respect  did  the  education  of  King 
Christophe  come  behind  that  of  the  conquerors  and  heroes  of 
romance  ?  The  true  explanation  of  the  ridiculous  effect  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  incongruity  of  all  this  magnificence  with  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  llaytian  majesty*  is  to  be  found  in  the  mushroom 
origin  of  the  monarchy.  Among  the  associations  upon  which 
depends  the  imposing  effect  of  all  titles  of  honour  and  majesty* 
that  of  antiquity  is  round  to  have  the  most  powerful  effect*  as 
connecting  with  them  the  idea  of  prescriptive  right*  and  os 
throwing  an  illusion  around  the  object  upon  which  they  are 
conferred.  New  titles  seldom  dignify  their  possessor,  and  the 
parvenu  is  never  an  object  of  high  admiration.  King  Jerome 
and  King  Joseph  were  still  more  ridiculous  pageants  than 
King  Christophe  ;  for,  in  power  and  dominion,  the  latter  was 
a  substantial  sing,  while  tne  others  were  but  shadows  of  roy¬ 
alty.  It  must*  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  palpable  mimi¬ 
cry  of  European  grandeur  by  his  sable  majesty*  contributes  not 
a  little  to  the  burlesque  effect. 
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*  The  number  of  his  Houselmld  corresponded  to  the  magnificcnca 
of  his  palaces.  This  consisted  of  a  Grand  Almoner,  who  was  the 
archbishop  of  Ha^ti ;  of  a  Grand  Cup*bearer,  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood-royal ;  of  a  Grand  Marshal  of  the  royal  palace,  and  a  marshal* 
of  his  Majesty’s  apartments;  of  ten  Governors  of  palaces,  and  the 
same  number  of  Oovernors  of  castles;  of  sixteen  Chamberlains,  with 
a  Grand  Chamberlain  at  their  head  ;  of  five  Secretaries  and  a  Li- 
brarian ;  of  twelve  Knights,  fiAeen  Pages,  with  a  Governor,  and' 
seven  Grand  Huntsmen ;  of  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  with  ^ 
three  inferior  Masters  and  five  Assistants ;  and  of  fourteen  heralds* 
of  the  army,  seven  professors  of  arts  and  sciences,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries.  The  '* 
**  Motion  MUUaire  do  Hoi**  was  still  more  numerous  and  equally  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  was  composed  of  an  “  Etat  major  generaU  of  a  Commit;  ^ 
sariat  general  of  troops,  of  a  corps  of  royal  artillery,  of  a  boclyT' 
guard,  of  a  regiment  of  grenadiers  named  the  Haytian  Guard^  and  of 
several  corps  of  liglu  horse  and  of  infantry.”  The  Etat  major  general 
consisted  of  four  lieutenant-generals,  three  of  whom  were  dukes ;  four 
field -marshals  and  four  major-generals,  all  barons;  twelve  colonels, 
and  eight  lieutenant-colonels,  two  captains,  one  lieutenant,  and  two 
generals  of  the  Commissariat.’  pp.  128,  9. 

The  Queen's  household  was  upon  the  same  scale,  while  the 
etiquette  of  the  court  was  regulated  according  to  the  most 
rigid  forms  of  old  French  bienslance.  A  royal  and  rnilitary 
order  of  knighthood,  called  the  .order  of  St.  Henry,  was  also’ 
instituted,  which  has  since  slurred  the  fate  of  its  founder, 'andf^ 
St.  Henry  has  been  struck  out  of  the  Haytian  calendar.  . 

Although  vanity  and  ambition  had  doubtless  a  considerable 
share  in  prompting  the  adoption  of  ull  this  state  pageantry,  yet, 
there  was  evidently  a  shrewd,  if  not  an  enlightened  policy, 
mingled  with  more  vulgar  motives.  ‘  Few  men,*  says  his  pre¬ 
sent  Biographer,  ‘  had  more  successfully  studied  the  negro 

•  character,  or  better  understood  by  what  means  his  people 

•  could  be  properly  governed,  than  this  chief.*  In  aspiring  to 
the  honours  of  royalty,  he  was  ‘  partly  influenced  by  a  sincere 

•  regard  to  their  interests.’  And  the  result  in  some  degree 
justified  this  view  of  his  conduct.  The  people  rejoiced  and 
said,  Long  live  the  king.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Chris**' 
tophe  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  with  affectionate  loyally,^! 
which  bore  honourable  testimony  to  the  benefits  of  his  admi-^ 
nistration.  By  the  institution  of  courts  of  justice  and  the*^ 
enactment  of  ‘  severe  but  salutary  laws,’  by  a  sedulous  atten^ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  his  army,  and  above  all,  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education,  his 
Haytian  Majesty  deserved,  indeed,  the  popularity  which  he 
enjoyed,  and  shewed  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  elevatioiu 
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*  It  was  an  inestimable  advantage  to  the  Haytiant/  remarks  Mr. 
H&rvey»  *  that  they  hatl»  at  this  period,  a  ruler  possessed  of  no  ordi* 
■ary  genius,  who,  however  ambitious  of  power,  had  not  yet  suffereii 
his  love  of  dominion  to  overcome  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  no  less  a  happy  circumstance  for  Christophe,  that  he 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  men  whose  education,  though  limited, 
qualified  them  to  carry  the  plans  of  their  sovereign  into  effect.  Nor 
is  it  improbable,  that  they  first  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  and 
advantages  of  establishing  places  of  public  instruction,  and  of  giving 
them  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Government.  On  tho  other 
bund,  Christophe  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  order  to  tho 
accomplishment  of  an  object  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  people  ;  and  he  readily  embraced  every  measure  that  ap¬ 
peared  calculated  to  render  the  establishments  more  permanent  and 
generally  useful.  Under  these  circumstances,  education  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  Christophers  dominions ;  its  benehcial  effects  soon  began 
to  appear  ;  and  time  only  was  required  to  render  its  influence  more 
extensive  and  lasting.*  p.  218. 

During  the  whole  of  Christophe’s  reign,  the  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  was  also  given  to  agriculture  ;  and  tlie  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  use  of  the  plough  into  this  island,  at¬ 
taches  to  this  extraordinary  man.  in  fact,  the  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  appears  to  have  been  as  rapid  as  could  be  expected 
under  any  mode  of  government,  and  the  condition  of  the  llay- 
tians  was  at  least  so  far  meliorated,  as  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  that  objection  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  which  is 
founded  on  their  alleged  incapacity  of  subordination,  industry, 
and  improvement.  The  following  remarks,  as  coming  from  an 
eye-witness,  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

*  Respecting  the  industry  of  the’  Haitians,  it  may  he  proper  to  ho 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  mr,  since  it  is  frequently  affirmed,  that  in¬ 
dolence  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  in  the  character  of 
negroes  while  slaves,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  interest,  whether 
the  same  disposition  be  equally  prevalent  among  them  when  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  liberty.  As  it  regards  the  subjects  of  Christophe, 
their  emancipation,  though  effected  under  many  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  had  subsequently  wrought  a  change  in  their  general  habits, 
no  less  benefleial  to  themselves  as  individuals,  than  important  to  their 
security  and  prosperity  as  a  people.  At  the  era  of  their  liberty  and 
independence,  they  perceived  that  their  support,  and,  if  they  pos¬ 
sessed  any  sparks  of  ambition,  their  advancement,  whether  as  soldiers 
or  cultivators,  depended  wholly  on  their  own  exertions.  Objects 
were  placed  before  them  calculated  to  awaken  their  ambition,  and 
excite  them  to  diligence  not  merely  the  establishment  of  their  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  but  wealth,  influence,  and  distinction.  They 
felt  the  force  of  motives  unknown  to  them  during  their  slavery ; 
which,  together  with  the  regulations  to  which  they  have  been  subject, 
have  effected  a  degree  of  improvement  in  their  character,  beyond  what 
their  original  condition  afforded  the  least  ground  to  expect.  Though 
VoL.  XXVII.  N.S.  3  F 
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of  the  mtoe  faoe»  and  posseating  the  aatne  genehil  traits  of  character, 
as  the  negroes  of  the  other  West  India  Islands,  they  are  already 
distinguished  Oom  them  by  habits  of  industry  and  activity,  such'as 
slaves  are  seldom  known  to  exhibit. 

*  As  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  from  what  fell 
ander  my  own  observation,  and  from  what  1  gathered  from  other 
European  residents,  I  am  persuaded  of  one  general  fact,  which,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  I  shall  state  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
viz*  !  That  the  Haytians  employed  in  cultivating  the  plantations,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  population,  perform  as  much  work  in  s  given 
lime  as  they  were  accustomea  to  do  during  their  suijection  to  the  Fremchi 
When  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  time  of  their  slavery,  the  fear  of 
punishment  was  their  chief  incentive  to  labour  ;  that  their  proceed* 
tngs  during  their  struggle  for  liberty,  so  far  from  being  calculated 
to  subdue  any  previous  disposition  to  idleness,  were  adverse  to  the' 
cultivation  of  orderly  and  industrious  habits ;  that,  at  the  era  of 
tlieir  emancipation,  they  were  far  from  a  state  of  civilization ;  and 
that  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed  is  comparatively  sliort ;  this 
fact,  trining  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  becomes  in  no  small  degree 
surprising.  And  if  wc  may  judge  of  their  future  improvement  by 
the  change  which  has  already  been  effected,  it  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated,  that  Hayti  will  ere  long  contain  a  population  not  inferior, 
in  their  industry,  to  that  of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world.’ 

pp.  264—* 

1  f  • 

The  severest  treatment  is  found,  in  many  instances,  inefTec* 
tual  to  overcome  the  stubborn  indolence  of  the  slave,  and  to, 
induce  industrious  habits.  It  is,  therefore,  argued  that  nothing 
but  the  cart-whip  would  furnish  a  suBicient.  stimulus  to  their 
industry  ;  and  that  free  labour  would  be  found  inadequate  to 
the  toils  of  tropical  cultivation.  Mr.  Harvey  goes  so  far  asito 
admit,  *  that  the  question  whether,'  if  slaves  m  general  were 

*  emancipated,  they  would  retain  or  shake  off  their  indolence 

*  of  character,  may  be  considered  as  of  too  problematical  a 

*  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  solution  than  that  which  time 

*  and  experience  can  furnish.’  Experience,  in  the  instance  of 
the  Haytians,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  their  idle¬ 
ness  is  justly  attributable  to  tlie  system  under  which  they 

S'oan.  But  the  fair  question  is  not,  whether  uneducated 
aves  would  undergo  a  sudden  transformation  in  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  habits,  if  suddenly  they  found  themselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  free-ageucy  ;  but,  whether  free-born  negroes,  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  not  uneducated,  would  not  be  found 
capable  of  diligence  ;  whether  they  would  not  prove  more  pro* 
ductive  labourers  under  the  operation  of  the  inducements  which 
regulate  the  supply  of  free  labour,  than  under  a  system  of  de¬ 
basing  bondage.  The  usual  way  of  treating  the  question  makes 
the  African,  as  such,  responsible  for  nil  the  superinduced  vices 
ol  the  sla\c. 
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..In  point  of  subordination*  Uie  aumects  of  Christophe  ex¬ 
hibited  the  natural  eifect  of  the  steady  control  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  government.  *  'The  nobility,*  we  are  told,  *  found'  little 

•  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  respect  of  their  inferiors ;  the 
'  soldiers  were  in  complete  subjection  to  their  officers  \  and  the 

•  labouring  classes  were  not  w*antinc  in  that  degree  of  subor- 
‘  dination  which  characterizes  a  wen-governed  people/ 

-  *  Such,  in  consequence,  were  the  order  and  tranquillity  which 
prevailed,  at  Cape  Francois  especially,  at  this  period,  that  a  Euro¬ 
pean  who  had  become  sufficiently  familiarised  with  the  colour  of  the 
natives  as  to  cease  to  notice  it,  would  feel  little  to  remind  him  that  l>e 
was  living  among  negroes,  (le  would  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the 
idea  that  he  was  dwelling  among  a  nation  of  blacks  who,  a  few  years 
before,  were  slaves,  and  who,  because  of  their  sufferings,  might  be 
disposki  to  be  cruel  and  insolent  towards  whites  of  all  nations.  He 
would  rise  in  the  morning  in  safety  ;  he  would  proceed  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  doy  without  molestation  ;  and  he  might  retire  at  night 
with  nearly  the  same  sense  of  security  as  he  would  have  felt  in  any 
civiliicd  country.*  p.  279. 

The  moral  character  of  the  emancipated  Haytians  is  represen¬ 
ted  by  this  Writer  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  far  less  abandoned, 
less  licentious,  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their 
destitution  of  all  religious  instruction  or  restraint,  and  the  im¬ 
pious  and  infidel  notions  imbibed  by  both  Christophe  himself  and 
most  of  his  leading  men,  in  their  early  intercourse  with  French 
liberals.  The  Catholic  religion  was  professedly  the  established 
faith,  *  it  being  thought  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 

•  to  have  some  form  of  religious  belief  ;*  but  few  clergy  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Island.  During  a  part  of  Christophe^  rtfign, 
a  Spanish  priest  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  Island,  was  the 
sole  ecclesiastic  in  his  dominions ;  and  he,  like  his  royal  pa¬ 
tron,  was  an' avowed  infidel,  or  rather  a  ‘  professed  hypocrite,* 
as  well  as  a  notorious  debauchee.  The  only  religion  of  the 
Haytians  consisted,  we  are  told,  of  '  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
‘  more  absurd  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  llome,  with  Afri- 
‘  can  superstitions  equally  absurd  and  degrading.*  Laws,  how*^ 
ever,  were  enacted  by  Christophe,  to  repress  dishonesty^ 
fraud,  and  drunkenness,  which  had  some  effect  in  checking 
the  general  disposition  to  pilfer  ;  and  among  the  labouring 
classes,  Mr.  Harvey  affirms,  that  '  an  intoxicated  negro  was 

•  rarely  to  be  seen.^  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  even  remark¬ 
able  for  their  abstemtousnes8 :  nor  were  instances  wanting  of 
signal  fidelity  and  honesty*  Thus,  deplorable  as  were  tbq 
general  ignorance  of  religion  and  the  low  standard  of  morale, 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  the  condition  of  free  subjects 
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*cannot^be  with  liaving ’occasion^  a  deterioration  of 

•character  or  relaxed  any  of  the  social  obligations. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Haytians  under  Christophe,  our  readers  will  of  course  consult 
the  paoea  of  the  interesting  volume  before  us.  We  must  now. 
briefly  trace  the  sequel  of  the  history.  Towards  the  close  of, 
Christophe's  reign,  nis  arbitrary  proceedings  and  his  caprici¬ 
ous  treatment  of  his  oflicers,  had  greatly  undermined  his  popu¬ 
larity  :  and  one  act  of  despotic  cruelly,  not,  indeed,  unpro- 
Toked,  nor  altogether  so  unjustifiable  as  the  present  Writer 
seems  to  think,  but  precipitate  and  ruthless,  is  stated  to  have 
‘excited  an  indignation  among  all  classes,  which  no  subsequent 
acts  of  condescension  could  allay.  His  fears  were  alarmed,  and 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  constant  mistrust  and  suspi¬ 
cion.  Many  of  the  mulatto  chiefs,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had 
reluctantly  submitted  to  the  government  of  a  negro,  began  to  ca¬ 
bal  against  him;  and  matters  seemed  ripening  fora  revolt,  when, 
in  1820,  Christopbe  was  seized  with  an  alarming  fit  of  apo¬ 
plexy.  From  this,  however,  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  give  orders  for  the  summary  suppression  of  a  mutiny  which 
han  broken  out  in  a  garrison  stationed  at  a  town  on  the  western 
coast.  The  order,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
an  unnecessary  or  unconstitutional  act  of  his  authority,  was 
resisted  by  the  army  ;  or  rather,  some  of  the  principal  nobles 
made  a  handle  of  it  to  excite  the  troops  to  revolt.  Christophe, 
though  discomposed  at  first  by  the  intelligence,  prepared  wdth 
vigour  to  defend  himsedf  against  the  insurgents  ;  but,  when  he 
found  himself  ungratefully  deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  and 
even  by  his  guards,  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to  stand  by 'him 
to  the  last,  he  seized  one  of  the  pistols  with  which  he  was 
always  provided,  and  shot  himself  through  the  head. 

With  Christophe  ended  the  Haytian  monarchy.  The  Prince 
Royal,  then  in  nis  seventeenth  year,  was  held  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  by  a  part  of  the  army  ;  but  the  conspirators,  dreading  his 
claims  and  his  vengeance,  about  ten  days  after,  put  him  ^  to 
death.  A  sort  of  interregnum  ensued,  during  which  the  chief 
nuthtority  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Romaine,  Prince ‘of 
Linib6  and  Grand  Marshal  of  llayti,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  in  planning  the  insurrection.  He  aspired  to  the 
vacant  throne ;  but  the  discovery  of  his  intrigues  was  followed 
by  bis  immediate  degradation. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  Island,  Petion,  the  head  of  the  republican 
government  of  the  southern  division,  had  closed  his  meritorious 
career,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in  conformity  to  his  last 
wishes,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  people,  by  his 
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X)onfideiiti(il  friend  tod  asmianti  Qeacral  Bover^  Tke  ebarMlar 
which  is  given  ofPetion,  is  extremely  araiabie»;Qnd  the  Repub* 
Uoan  Chief  appears  so  far  to  great  advantage  in  contrast  with 
.ihSi  Negro  king.  His  popularity,  we  are  told,  was  not  exceeded 
hy( that  of  Toussaint.  But,. on  the  other  hand,  hiswauttof 
^courage  to  enact  severe  laws,  together  with  his  limited  autho¬ 
rity!  as  President,' his  solicitude  to  preserve  his  popularity, 
and, a  degree  of  irresolution  and  pliancy  indicating  an  essential 
feebleness  of  character,  rendered  him  less  competent  to  repress 
insubordination  and  vice.  The  character  of  the  people,  tnere* 
lore,  is  represented  as  far  below  that  of  the  subjects  of  the 
jiuore  vigorous  government.  Disheartened,  at  length,  at  the 
islow  improvement  which  had  taken  place,  and  at  the  disorders 
wbicli  still  prevailed,  dissatisfied  with  bis  own  well-meant  en- 
'  deavoiirs,  Petion  sank  into  a  dejection  which  nothing  could 
remove.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been,  if  not  caused, 
greatly  aggravated,  by  an  internal  disease,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal ;  and  he  died  in  the  belief  of  his  people’s  ingra¬ 
titude,  while  he  was,  in  truth,  the  object  of  their  fervent  attach- 
’meut. 

Boyer  seems  to  be  a  man  of  more  energy.  The  union  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  Island  had  never  been  lost  sight  of,  as  a 
.  most  desirable  measure,  by  Petion ;  and  now,  the  death  of 
Christophe,  the  disgrace  of  Romaine,  which  left  the  revolutionary 
•:)party  without  a  leader,  and  their  want  of  all  union  among  them* 
d  selves,  presented  a  fair  opportunity  for  effecting  this  favourite 
object.  The  inhabitants  otCape  Francais  were,  in  fact,  already 
I,  disposed  to  unite  themselves  to  the  republic,  being,  as  it  should 
seem,  satiated  with  royalty.  On  receiving  intimations  to  this 
jelfect,  *  accompanied  with  conditions  against  which  no  objec* 

*  lion  could  be  urged,’  Boyer  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Cape, 
and  entering  it  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  the  sole  authorized  chief  of  Hayti.  The  whole 
'  island,  therefore,  is  now  united  under  one  Republic,  of  which 
Port-au-Prince  is  the  capital ;  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
1.  its  present  Ruler  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  ob- 
,  taining  the  formal  recognition  of  its  independence  on  the  part 
jof  the  French  Government.  By  the  moderation  of  his  princi* 
,f  pies,  by  the  prudence  of  his  measures,  and  by  his  unwearied 
endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  Boyer  is 
said  amply  to  nave  justihed  the  choice  of  the  people. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  a  volume  replete 
with  information  and  interest. 
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Art.  IX.  I.  SeUoiioHi  lA#  9f.  Bishop  UaiL  To  whlolb  it 

prefixed,  li  brief  oketcli  of  hit  Life.  24ino.  pp.  210.  Price  8i. 
London,  1027. 

2.  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Bishop  Hopkins*  To  which  it  prefixed, 
a  brief  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  \V.  Wilton,  D.D.  Rector' 
of  Church  Oakley,  Hampshire,  pp.  202.  London,  1827. 

8.  Selections  from  the  Works  of  John  HosoCp  A*M*  With  a  brief 
Sketch  ot  hit  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wilton,  D.D.  2  volt.  Price 
'  fit.  London,  1827. 


These  four  volumes  are  intended  to  complete,  under  the 
designation  of  a  ‘  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity/  the  scries’ 
of  Selections,  the  former  volumes  of  which  have  already  been 
commended  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  selection  is  a? 
very  judicious  one  ;  and  had  it  been  extended  to  the  works'of 
one  writer  more,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  think,  that  ‘ 
the  Editor  or  Publisher  had  shewn  equal  judgement  in  know¬ 
ing  where  to  stop.  But  we  could  have  excused  his  passing  by 
Doddridge,  rather  than  Baxter  ;  whose  name  seems  wanted  to 
complete  the  triumvirate  of  Nonconformist  worthies,  Howe, 
Owen,  Baxter, — while,  on  the  opposite  side,  we  have  Leighton, 
Hall,  Hopkins.  In  the  brief  memoir  of  the  last  of  these  pre¬ 
lates,  prefixed  to  the  selection  from  his  works,  an  extract  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pratt’s  Memoir,  which  will  serve  at  once  to 
enforce  our  recommendation  of  these  volumes,  and  to  shew  that ' 
Baxter  must  not  be  left  out  of  this  cabinet  library. 

«  Bishop  Hopkins  has  not  the  elegance  and  point  of  Bishop  Hall ; 
hut  he  is  free  from  his  antithesis  and  quaintness.  Leighton  excels 
him  in  richness  of  thought,  in  tenderness,  and  in  an  indescribable 
devotional  sensibility  ;  but  he  is  surpassed  by  Hopkins  in  sublimity 
and  energy.  Reynolds  is  more  condensed  and  full  (  but  Hopkins  is 
more  persuasive  and  animated.  Baxter  is  copious,  eloquent,  and 
often  grand;  but  Hopkins  surpasses  him  in  accuracy  of  reasoning  and 
in  richness  and  harmony  of  style.  If  Hall  may  be  called  our  Seneca, 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  somewhat  of  a  disparagement  to  him,)  I 
should  claim  for  Hopkins  the  appellation  which  LactaiUius  has  ob¬ 
tained  before  him,  of  the  Christian  Cicero.  A  predominant  judge¬ 
ment  and  good  sense  pervade  his  writings,  wliich  abound  also  with 
strokes  of  sublimity  and  pathos.*  * 

We  scarcely  know  what  names  are  left,  that  would  seem 
appropriate  to  the  Nonconformist  divines.  Howe,  we  have 
ventured  to  style  the  Christian  Plato,  for  surely  he  is  the  no-, 
blest  of  Christian  philosophers,  as  he  was  the  most  lieavenly- 
inindccl  of  men  ;  and  there  is  a  stamp  of  intellectual  greatnesa. 
on  all  his  writings.  But  Owen  and  Baxter,  if  not  equally 
profound  thinkers,  are  each  characterised  by  their  peculiar 
excellence  as  divines  ;  the  one  by  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  the 
other  by  his  practical  wisdom. 
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Art.  X.  SELECT  LITERARY  INPORMA  HON. 


Ju!it  publishetl,  No  IX.  (oomnnencinf 
the  third  volume)  ot  the  Zoological 
Joemel,  containing  ft  Memoir  of  tb« 
liife  ftod  Wriiiogt,  end  ContribuHont  to 
Science,  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Stamford 
Kaftles ;  with  other  original  articles  in 
e?er)r  bran<ii  of  Zoology,  Reviews  of 
Books,  &C. 

Dr.  (aordon  Smith’s  Work  on  Poisons, 
which  has  been  much  interrupted  by  the 
Attlltor’l  state  of  health,  irill  shortly  be 
ready  for  pwblicatioo. 

A  new  and  very  copious  General 
Index*  to  Calmet’s  Dictionary,  and  the 
Fnigaicots,  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cileries  Taylor,  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  may  be  expected  very 
shortly. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  new  woik, 
to  be  entitled.  The  Theologioel  fincy* 
clopedia }  embracing  every  topio  con¬ 
nected  with' Biblical  Criticism  aial  Theo¬ 
logy*  Each  department  will  be  coo* 
duiited  by  writers  of  celebrity. 

In  the  press,  London  in.  the  Olden 
Time.  A  Second  Series.  Comprising 
Tales  intended  to  illustrate  tlie  Mao- 
iieis,  Habits,  and  Soperstiiions  of  its 
Inhabitants,  between  the  Idtb  and  16lh 
Centuries.  1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

In  the  press.  Original  Sermons,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  King,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

In  the  press,  The  Early  Life  of  Christ 
ail  Example  to  the  Young.  By  the 


Rev.  Henry  March,  of  MiH  ffllN.  I  vol. 
Itiaso. 

.  In  the  preee,  and  speedily  will  be  pnb- 
lisbed,  Pathological  and  Practical  Ob- 
•enratloM  on  Spinal  OomplaiNts,  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Cases  and  Engravings j  also, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Ori^n  and  Cure  uC 
Distorted  Limbs.  By  Bdnard  tlarrlloii, 
M.D.  F.K.A  S.  Edinb.  fomievly  Fvesi- 
deni  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal 
Physical  Societies  of  Edinburgh.  b 

Shortly  will  be  publialiod,  Mrs.  Leslie 
aud  Her  Grandchildren  t  a  Tale.  Em- 
belliihed  with  an  elegant  IVontUpiece, 
from  a  design  by  Wright 

A  Translation  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  Fairy  Tales  from  the  German', 
is  in  the  prem:  they  will  be  illttsCrated 
by  Cruikshank. 

The  Elementa  of  Euclid,  containing 
the  first  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and 
Twellth  Books,  chiefly  from  the  Tbxt  of 
Dr.  Simsont  adapted  to  Elementary 
Instniction  by  the  introdooilon  of  Sym¬ 
bols,  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Camtwidi^,  wHI  very  ibortiy  appear. 

Mr.  Curtis,  the  Surgeon  to  the  ^yal 
Dispensary  fur  Diseaeea  of  the  Ear,  has 
jnst  poblishedt  n  Clinical  Report  of  the 
Instittttioii,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time  i  with  a  Table  of  the 
number  of  Patients  admitted,  curod,  amt 
relieved,  shewing  the  progreMive  in¬ 
crease  aud  utility  of  the  Charity, 


Art.  XL'  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


cioLoor. 

Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex, 
containing  a  general  View  of  the  Geolo¬ 
gical  Relations  of  the  South-eastern  Part 
of  England ;  with  Figures  and  Deectip- 
tiona  of  Foesils  of  Tilgate  Forrest.  By 
Gideon  Maiitell,  F.R.S*  fee.  fee*.  Royal 
4to.  Plates,  fl/.  13/. 

HISTOKY. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  West 
Indies.  By  (Sptain  Thomas  Sonthey, 
R.N.  3  vnla.  8vd.  8/.  10/. 

The  Nine  Books  of  the  History  of 
Herodotus,  translated  from  .the  Text  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gaisford,  M.A.  with 
Ntdes,  illustrative  and  critical,  a  Geo¬ 
graphical  Index  defining  the  Situation 


of  every  Place  meHikmed  in  the  History, 
an  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Summary 
of  the  History.  By  P.  E.  Laurent.  8  voU. 
8vo.  If.  4/. 

MSDICINI. 

Malaria;  an  Essay  on  the  Prodnetion 
and  Propagation  of  this  Poison,  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Localities  of  the  Places 
by  which  it  is  produced  ;  with  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  Diseases  canted  by  It, 
'and  of  the  means  of  preventing  or  di¬ 
minishing  them,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
naval  or  millury  service.  By  John 
Macculloch,  M.D.  fee.  fee.  flvo.  16/. 

MlSCELLANtOUS. 

The  GoiiduU :  a  Series  of  Talcs 
latcd  at  Sea.  Post  8vo.  8/.  6t/. 
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IJit  of  Worki  rtt'tiUfy  pultlitlttd. 


A  jOrammatical  Introduction  to  tho 
London  Pbaniuioo(Hx?ia.  By  Sw  F* 
Lcnch.  I8mu. 

Kvcurriont  of  a  Villifc  Curate ;  or 
tbe  Pruitt  and  Gleanings  of  a  Mo«tli*s 
Ramble  in  Queat  uf  Health.  Crown  Sro, 
8#.  6</. 

Pbiloeophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in 
Kameti  ;  being  an  aUempt  to  illuttrate 
Ibe  first  Principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  by  the  aid  of  Popular  Toys  and 
Sports.  3  role.  12mu. 

Coovmationa  on  Mythology.  12iiio. 

5f. 

MOtAL  PBitoaoniY. 

Elrments  of  the  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Science,  from  the  Earliest  Au¬ 
thentic  Records  to  the  cominencement 
of  the  18tli  Century.  By  Thomas 
Morell,  Author  of  Studies  in  History, 
Ac.  Ac.  8ro.  12s. 

POITRT. 

Pompeii,  a  Poem ;  to  which  are  added 
a  few  Portical  Trifles.  12mo.  5r. 

Poetic  Fugitives.  By  a  Young  Lady. 
12mo.  7r.  6^. 

Poems*  By  an  Oflicer.  12tno.  5/. 

The  Reigning  Vice.  A  Satirical  Essay. 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  tkf. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  W.  Words¬ 
worth,  F>q.  A  New  Edition,  including 
“  The  Eacursioii.”  5  rols.  Leap  8vo. 

rolITICAt. 

Essays  on  the  Currency  and  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  Influence  of  our  Paper 
System  on  tlie  Industry,  Trade,  and  Re¬ 
venue  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Adi- 
ton  Yatea.  8vo.  3r. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  obli^zatory  Nature  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment;  or 'Strictures  on  Mr.  Gurncy^s 
Remarka  respecting  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Bliss,  M.A.  8vo. 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Festivals  of 
the  Christian  Church;  to  which  are 
added,  Three  Sermons  on  Good  Friday. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Bird  SuniiK'r,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham  ami  Vicar  of 
Mapledurhsm,  Oion.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Rcoolkctions  of  Sermons  preached  in 
Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Malan,  of 
Geneva.  18mo.  Is. 

Archbishop  Leighton  on  ibe  Lord's 
Prayer*  OSinu.  Is* 


Archbishop  Leighton's  Rules  and  Dl* 
rcctions  for  a  Holy  IJfe.  6«f. 

Plain  Scriptural  Addresses  to  Sick 
Persons.  18mo.  Is. 

Plain  Discoarses  on  Ev|ferimental 
and  Practical  Christiairitv.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Ford  Vance,  A.M.  Assistant 
('urate  of  St.  John's  Bedford-row.  12ino. 
As. 

Pietas  Privata;  or  Book  of  Private 
Devotion :  a  Series  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  and  Meditations  fer 
every  Day  in  the  Week,  and  oa  Various 
Gccasionsj  with  introductory  Remarks 
on  Prayer,  by  Mrs.  Haiiuah  More. 
FUegantly  printed  in  a  pocket  aiae,  and 
neatly  bound  in  black,  with  gilt  edges. 
2s. 

Hymns  for  young  Persona,  adapted 
to  the  various  Ages  of  Childhood  and 
Youth.  I8mo.  2s. 

The  Mme,  abridged  for  the  Use  of 
5Uiiiday  Schools.  Is.  bound. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical; 
elucidating  the  lXK:irine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Sovereignty  of  God,  the  Power  of 
the  Devil  in  the  World,  the  Duty  of 
Studying  Prophecy,  the  Intermediate 
Slate,  the  Knowledge  of  each  'other  in 
the  Life  to  come,  the  Millenial  Reign  of 
Christ  upon  Earth,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  With 
illustrative  Notes  and  Authorities.  By 
the  Rev,  John  Noble  Coirmnn,-  M.A.  late 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxfool.  8vo.  12.». 

A  Sister’s  Gilt ;  consisting  of  Coiiver- 
s.'itioDS  on  Sacred  Subjects ;  intended 
for  the  liistiuclion  ami  Amusement  of 
the  yannger  Branches  of  her  Family  on 
Sundays.  Second  Edit.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Romanist  Conversations ;  or  Dialo¬ 
gues  between  a  Romunist  and  a  Protes¬ 
tant.  Published  at  Geneva,  in  1713. 
Translated  by  H.  Huntingford,  L.L.1*. 
Second  Edit.  18uio.  2s.  6d. 

TOeOClAPHY, 

Whittemorc's  Historical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical  Picture  of  Brighton  and  its 
Enviroas.  and  Visitor’s  Guide ;  embel¬ 
lished  with  18  beautiful  Engravings  on 
Steel  and  C>>ppcr.  3s. 

TEAVBLS. 

Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission, 
through  Mongolia  to  China,  and  Risi- 
dence  in  Peking,  in  the  Years  1820-24. 
By  George  Timkowski.  With  correc¬ 
tions  and  Notes,  hy  Julius  Von  Klaproth. 
2  vols.  6fo.  1/.  10s. 
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